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The finished toys are carefully decorated and wrapped for shipment 
Ewing Galloway, New York 


This interesting ac- 
count of a project which 
correlated the regular 
studies of the curricu- 
lum with the Christmas 
thought, and with a 
childlike feeling of in- 
ternationalism, comes to 
us from the Bristol 
School, Kansas City. 
Although this study of 
toys was planned by 
Miss Rader, she de- 
sires that due credit be 
given the student teach- 


ers, Cleta Pickerell, 
Romona Ditlow and 
Bernice Raines, who 


assisted in carrying out 
the activity. 


A Children’s Cruise in World Friendship 


By ELEANOR RADER 


UR fourth-grade study of Christmas gifts 
QO from friends across the sea was undertaken 
with definite aims in mind. This plan for 
making toys the objective of December geography 
and social-science lessons would, we felt, develop new 
skills in reference reading and understanding of maps 
and charts. The children would gain information 
concerning geographic conditions, life, industries and 
products of England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, China and Japan. We could learn how and in 
which country our various Christmas customs orig- 
inated. Best of all, this project was sure to bring 
about sympathy for and a feeling of fellowship with 
the peoples whose lands we studied, stimulating good 
feeling and broadening the pupils’ experience. So we 
started on this Christmas cruise with fresh interest 
and enthusiasm. 
Early during the Christmas season the teacher made 
a visit to one of the large toy shops of Kansas City 
where she found out the countries in which the differ- 
ent toys displayed were made. On the following 
school day, during the geography period, she started 
the lesson with a discussion of Christmas and Christ- 
mas toys. The teacher’s aim was to find out how 
much the children knew about toys and to stimulate 
their interest. After the discussion the teacher 
described to the class her tour of the shops and told 
them that the visit had given her not only a great 
deal of enjoyment, but also a number of interesting 
facts concerning the making of toys. 
This aroused the interest of the class. They 
volunteered to visit the department stores and mail- 


order houses to get what information they could about 
where we obtain our toys. After gathering together 
all our information after the visits were completed, 
we found we had discovered the following facts: 


1. Germany supplies about 20% of our toys and the 

United States about 80%. 

2. The other countries supply but a small number 
compared to these two. 
3. Each country supplies toys of a different kind. 
a. Many wooden toys and stuffed toys come from 
Germany. 

b. The United States makes large toys, bicycles, 
ships, railroad sets, mechanical toys and elec- 
trical apparatus. 

Japan and China make toy dishes and small 
inexpensive toys of paper. 

d. France sends us perfume, jewelry and clothes. 

e. Holland sends us many wood carvings. 

4. We get very few toys from England. 


HOW THE ACTIVITY WAS CARRIED ON 


With this knowledge in hand, the class wanted to 
find out more about the toys each country makes and 
why a certain type of toy comes to us from a given 
locality. We decided to make a book illustrating our 
activity, and each time we finished studying a certain 
country we made a page for the book. On this page 
we pasted the children’s art work suggestive of the 
country we were studying, short essays on friendship, 
papers on what we had learned about the country, 
lists of some of the contributions of that country to 
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the world, and lists of books we had read whose scenes 
were laid in that country. The discussions were 
carried on mainly in the geography class after reference 
reading wasdone. Many children did special research 
work in their own books. Special reports were also 
given on material that was unavailable to the whole 
class. We studied each country in turn, and for those 
that we studied a longer period of time we had sub- 
problems. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
Germany 
1. Surface features. 
a. North Germany—low central plain. 
b. Central Germany—low mountains. 
c. Southern Germany—high, partly in the Alps. 
2. Rhine river and Rhine valley. 
Capital—Berlin. 
4. Industries. 


WwW 


a. Manufacturing most important. 
b. Commerce and trade. 
c. Agriculture (potatoes, rye, oats, grapes, hops, 
tobacco). 
d. Mining. 
e. Lumbering. 
5. Environment and life of people. 
a. Educated, skillful and industrious people. 
b. Small farms. 
c. Customs of Christmas. 
6. Our friendship with Germany. 
a. What Germany contributes to our Christmas. 
(1) Toys. 
(2) Christmas-tree customs. 
(3) Tree ornaments. 
b. We have German children in our schools. 
c. Germany is the home of the opera. 
7. Conclusions. 
Germany manufactures many toys because: 
a. Manufacturing is the chief industry. 
b. The people are home-loving. 
c. Toys require little raw material. 
d. The people are skillful, patient, industrious and 
artistic. 
e. Many families spend their spare hours during 
the winter season making toys. 


f. The German people have been making toys for 
years. 


England 
1. Surface features. 
a. Divided into England, Scotland and Wales. 
b. Generally lowland with few mountains. 
c. Many good harbors. 
2. Climate. 
a. Invigorating climate and helpful to man. 
b. Most important river—Thames. 
Capital—London. 
4. Industries. 
a. Mainly manufacturing. 
b. Mining (coal and iron). 
c. Trading and commerce. 
Exports to United States—cotton and woolen. 
cloth, machinery and iron products. 
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Imports from United States—raw cotton, sugar, 
lumber, copper, oils, wool, meat and fruit. 
5. Environment and life of people. 
a. Progressive nation. 
b. Historical land marks. 
c. Christmas customs (Yule log, carols, feasting). 
6. Our friendship with England. 
a. Our Mother Country (Pilgrim Fathers). 
b. Gave us famous artists. 
(1) Reynolds. 
(2) Gainsborough. 


The American toy maker still carries on his craft 
Courtesy, The N. Y. Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


7. Conclusions. 

Why does the United States import so few toys 
from England? Because England manufac- 
tures about the same toys that the United 
States does. 

France 
1. Surface features. 
a. Central plateau. 
b. Gentle slopes. 
c. Important river—Seine. 
2. Capital—Paris. 
3. Climate. 

a. Mild. 

b. Rain abundant. 
4. Industries. 

a. Agriculture (wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, sugar 
beets, wine grapes and olives in South). 
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b. Manufacturing. 
(1) Making of silk and other textiles. 
(2) Making of jewelry and perfumes. 
Life and environment of people. 
a. People are artistic, thrifty and industrious. 
b. Have many beautiful cathedrals and monu- 
ments. 
Our friendship with France. 
a. Many of us have French blood. 
b. Contribute gifts to our Christmas. 
c. They set fashions for the world. 
d. A great scientist, Pasteur, came from France. 
e. Artists. 
(1) Millet. 
(2) Bonheur. 
(3) Corot. 


A German wood-carver of Munich 
Ewing Galloway, New York 


Holland 
Surface. 
a. Reclaiming of Zuyder Zee. 
b. Meaning of name “Netherlands.”’ 
City—Amsterdam. 
General life and environment. 
a. Customs (taking off wooden shoes on entering 
houses). 
b. Scenery (windmills, farms, canals, storks). 
Industries. 
a. Agriculture. 
b. Dairying. 
c. Diamond cutting. 
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Our friendship with Holland. 

a. Gave us Santa Claus. 

b. Pilgrim Fathers stopped in Holland for a time. 
c. Artists—Rembrandt, Reubens and Van Dyke. 
d. Dutch are industrious and hard-working people. 


Italy 
Physical features. 
a. Location. 
b. Bounded by mountains on North (Alps). 
c. Mountains run down center (Apennines). 
d. Po Valley. 
Industries. 
a. Agriculture (grapes, olives and other fruits). 
b. Mining of Carrara marble. 
c. Fishing (East Coast). 
d. Manufacturing (olive oil, lace, etc.). 
3. Our friendship with Italy. 
a. Custom of grabbing for gifts (Urn 
of Fate). 


b. Music contributed to world: 


(1) Great singers. 
(2) Great operas — “Aida,” 
“Lucia,” ‘Rigoletto,’ “Il 
Trovatore.” 
(3) Great religious pictures— 
(a) “Sistine Madonna’’— 
Raphael. 

(b) ‘‘Madonna of the Chair’’ 
—Raphael. 

(c) “Statue of Moses’’— 
Michelangelo. 
Japan 


1. Size—less than size of California. 

Composed of 400 islands. 

3. Population more than half as great 
as that of the whole United States. 
4. Surface. 

a. Mountainous, built in part of vol- 
canic material. 

b. Rivers, all short (form flood plains 
on which the people live). 

c. Fertile soil. 

5. Climate. 

a. Rainfall heavy. 

b. Climate warmer in_ southern 
islands than in northern because 
of the Japanese current. 

People. 
a. Handicaps. 
(1) Few minerals. 
(2) Little good land for farming. 
b. Characteristics. 
(1) Intelligent, like to work, like to play, neat, 
love beautiful things. 
Environment. 
a. Homes and customs. 
Industries. 
a. Silk industry (Japan leads the world). 
b. Agriculture (rice, tea, wheat, barley, millet). 
c. Fishing. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Vacationing in Bermuda 


By THE EDITOR 


sea-coast. The pleasant confusion, leave-tak- 

ing, and tour of discovery on one of our great 
ocean liners. Twenty-four hours of relaxation at 
sea, and the awakening in a new climate of balmy air, 
brilliant sunshine and blue water such as is seen only 
in the Mediterranean, or our own near-by Bermuda 
waters. This magic change from winter and the 
weariness that follows a 
strenuous school Christmas 
is had in the short voyage 
that carries us for a few 
days or a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion in Bermuda. There is 
hardly any other sea trip 
that offers us in as short a 


N CHILLY fog-bound day on the north-Atlantic 


space of time so much in 
change of scene and foreign 
atmosphere. 

We need to sail away as 
often as we can from duties 
that are increasingly press- 
ing each year. Our first 
glimpse of the turquoise 
water and shore line of 
dazzlingly white coral build- 
ings which greet us as we reach the harbor of Saint 
George, Bermuda, must be experienced to be under- 


now. 


We are better teachers, better workers of any 
kind, if we occasionally escape from our daily 
routine and set satl on wings of adventure. A 
trip, no matter how short, gives us a fresh 
viewpoint and the opportunity to place our- 
selves in the new world-neighborliness in which 
we belong. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD desires to stimulate 
this spirit of adventure through personal- 
experience articles that will tell what definite 
pleasure and help certain trips afford. 
travel and tourist agencies are ready to advise 
about the opportunities for inexpensive, varied 
vacation trips which were never so possible as 


stood in all its charm. We quickly review our his- 
tory of Bermuda as our boat approaches Hamilton. 
The islands were named after Juan de Bermudez, who 
discovered them in 1515. They were colonized by 
the Virginia Company in 1612. Bermuda is the oldest 
self-governing colony of the British Empire. Of the 
30,000 inhabitants about one-half are white, the 
majority dating back to old English families and ex- 
pressing in their living the 
customs and manners of the 
Georgian period. We shall 
be able to study English, 
Spanish, and colored civili- 
zations within the limits of 
this little island archipelago. 

The Bermuda Marine 
Aquarium will introduce us 
to several hundred bril- 
liantly colored fish for science 
study: sea urchins, starfish, 
mollusks and corals in many 
forms. We shall be able to 
explore caves hung with 
massive. stalactites that 
take on the forms of cas- 
tles, bridges, human figures. 
We shall look at the sea gardens through glass-bot- 
tomed boats. Many visitors to Bermuda content 
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themselves with these sights, as well they may, but 
there is a peace and quiet beauty about Hamilton 
and the older settlement of Saint George’s Island 
which those of us who lead busy lives need. It 
seems to enfold us as we reach the dock and step off 
the gang plank. 

The air is pleasantly warm. Our last summer’s 
wardrobe, supplemented by a warm coat, is quite 
suitable. The wharf, stretching in the sunlight 
along the water, smells of flowers and fruit. Not an 
automobile is in sight; last year the only one in 
Hamilton was a truck owned by a government post. 
Instead we see any number of horse-drawn car- 
riages, some with gay umbrella tops, some with 
basket sides, all driven by picturesque soft-voiced 
colored folk in every kind of livery from a frock 
coat to jeans, a high hat, to a broad-brimmed one of 


straw. 


Saint George’s is full of old-world 
historic interest 


Courtesy, Furness Bermuda Company 


We have chosen, from the long list of hotels 
and boarding houses, a medium-priced living 
place with plenty of garden space and a view 
of the sea. We climb into a carriage and 
lean back basking in the color and the sunshine. 
Why, we ask ourselves, did we never vacation in 
Bermuda before? 

Our way takes us along Front Street and through 
the shopping section of Hamilton. It is necessary 
to practice self-restraint, for French perfumes, Oriental 
embroideries, hand-drawn linens and bright English 
china are shown in the windows at prices that seem 
impossible. We turn a corner and are dazzled by 
glimpses of the flowers that make Bermuda one of 
the garden spots of the world. According to the season 
of the year, we see fields of white lilies, hibiscus and 
oleander hedges, flaming poinsettia blooms, royal 
poinciana, and the rich magenta color of bouginvillea 
that hangs in long streamers of color along the road- 
sides. 


There are several special adventures that I 
like to allow myself in Bermuda. One day I sit 
on the rocks overlooking the harbor and drink in 
enough blue and gold to last until spring comes 
in the north. The last time I sat basking with 
a book on my favorite rock perch I heard the sound of 
negro spirituals coming across the water, far away, 
and then nearer. A dilapidated fishing boat held a 
company of colored picnickers, their bicycles and 
baskets of lunch piled in one end and making the 
boat list precariously. Their worn calico and denim 
garments blended into a pattern of tapestry. Even 
the captain had lost sense of time and place as he 
joined in the lusty chorus. I watched the strange 
craft until it faded into the sunset, the last chords 
of the song no louder than the wind in the cedar trees. 

Another day, I plan to engage a carriage for the 
long lovely drive across the causeway to the old 
town of Saint George. There is something at once 
thrilling and restful about the clop, clop of a 
horse’s hoofs on the hard coral roads. My driver, 
who remembers me from last year, points out 
improvements. Some of the little white coral 
houses have been painted blue and pink. Here 


Coral roads and friendly carriages abound in Hamilton 
Courtesy, Furness Bermuda Company 


is an especially fine crop of onions, there a bottle 
of some magic shark extract hangs at a back door to 
act asa barometer. We drive all the way beside the 
sea, and the air is inexpressibly sweet with the scent 
of lilies. 

Arrived at Saint George, the driver leaves me to 
explore the little Spanish streets, the old cathedral, 
the water front with many yachts, to have lunch in 
an old garden hung with flowering vines, to find 
myself unable to resist the purchase of a gay basket 
and some fine linens. Climbing up to the hotel, I 
rest on the wide veranda and drink in the cerulean 
vista of the harbor. It glitters in the sunlight, set 
like a jewel in the coral shore. Below me there are a 
golf course and tennis courts. Somewhere an orches- 
tra plays. I rest, entranced, and can hardly believe 

(Continued from page 60) 
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Teacher Training for the Nursery School 


By HELEN 


HEN the work of the Ruggles Street Nursery 
W School of Boston began in 1922 there was 

one group of twenty children, with one 
director and her assistant. There was an enrollment 
of one student that year. Now there 
groups of twenty to 
twenty-five children 
each, and one _ or 
more students nearly 
always working along 
with the teachers. 


are 


two 


First, as to the 
school itself and its 
work with the chil- 
dren. The day’s pro- 
gram may vary with 
the seasons, but 
eating and sleeping 


regularly are features 
which do not vary. 
The presence or ab- 
sence of sun, 
together with the tem- 
perature, determines 
the variations. Typi- 
cally, the day begins 
with a half hour to 
an hour’s free play 


P. WILEY 


he does, but if he appears shy he is quietly encour- 
aged. The music period is essentially a group activ- 
ity, and its atmosphere is one of spontaneous joy. 


After music, there is a mid-morning lunch of orange 
juice and crackers, 
and aten-minute rest. 
Then the children 
play either indoors or 
out according to the 
weather. Between 
half-past eleven and 
twelve toys are col- 
lected and hands and 
faces washed for 
dinner. The dinner 
is served at twelve, 
and by one o'clock the 
children are ready for 
bed. They get up at 
three, put on their 
shoes, drink a glass 
of milk, and go home 
not later than four 
o'clock. 

In the two groups 
the day’s activities 


differ slightly. The 
out of doors. This intent is to find out 
means use of sand which way of doing 
box, jungle-gym, is better, and under 
carts, wheelbarrows, which circumstances. 
shovels, boxes and The children themselves supply a rich source of Perhaps the prefer- 
ell in a dirt learning for the student 
and grass yard. At through _ different 


nine-thirty the children go in to gargle. The morn- 
ing routine includes a half-hour music period. The 
music may provide for marching, running, jumping, 
or for the simplest drama 
in the acting out of old 
folk songs or nursery 
rhymes. Sometimes the 
children beat in rhythm 
to the music with sticks 
or simple instruments. 
This emphasis on music 
as a part of the daily rou- 
tine seems not especially 
common among nursery 
schools in the country. 
We have placed it at a regular time in the day, with the 
idea that every child will at least have the opportunity 
to acquire some appreciation and some expression of a 
musical or rhythmic character. It is a matter of 
providing inspiration, not a requirement. A child who 
does not wish to take part is allowed to wait until 


The 


Nursery School. 


Nursery Training School of Boston 
began eight years ago as the Ruggles Street 
An account of this preschool 


development was among the first articles on the 
nursery-school movement published in AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD. 


personalities, and perhaps one plan is as good as 
another so long as the essential atmosphere remains 
the same. When the school was started, certain 
customs were established 
and these have been more 
strictly adhered to in one 
group, while in the other 
a less definite program is 
followed, as a matter of 
comparison and study. 
In one group the 
teachers serve the dinner 
from tables a little 
removed from the chil- 
dren; in the other they 
eat at the tables with the children. One theory is 
to leave the children as much to themselves as 
possible, the other to join them at their meal in 
a social way. In one the mid-morning rest comes 
after the lunch, and in the other just after music. 
Probably the advantage of either is not great, so long 
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as the rest is there and its atmosphere that of relax- 
ation. 

Whenever the days are warm enough mid-morn- 
ing lunch, rest and nap are taken out of doors. Play, 
of course, can be outside on many days when lunch 


cannot, and the open-air feature of the school is 
stressed always. 


The children are largely from the immediate dis- 
trict which is nearly all of poor homes. In fact, 
most of our support is from voluntary contributions 
with a charitable purpose, so that we admit outside 
children only as exceptions when requested by some 
doctor, hospital, or habit clinic. We have several 
such children but are careful to limit the number; 
they are likely to be special problems of some sort, 
and we are most anxious to preserve a normal atmos- 
phere in the school. Now and then a child of more 
fortunate parents happens to live within the limits 
of the district, and is accepted in the school. 

We have a particular interest in work with the 
parents. The mothers do not spend much time at 
the school, but they show a remarkable enthusiasm 
about attending mothers’ meetings, and are always 
ready to stop a few minutes when bringing or calling 
for a child to talk over his problems. The intent 
is to gain confidence and always to keep the relations 
between the school and the home on a friendly basis. 
Our mothers’ meetings are held every month and at 
them are discussed such concrete problems as clothes, 
food, teeth, toys, and now and then there is a discus- 
sion of behavior problems such as tantrums and fears. 
All is done in an informal way, although sometimes 
we have as a leader some person from the outside 
who understands our group and can contribute special 
knowledge on some subject. The meetings are -held 
in the afternoon or evening. Occasionally a father 
comes. Of course our informal chats with the mothers 
are extremely important and we find them on the whole 
ready and anxious to co-operate with us in solving 
the child’s problems. 

Records are kept on as many phases as possible of 
the child’s development. First there are health 
records. These include general summaries, records 
of physical examinations, records of the nurse’s 
examinations, growth charts, food records, sleep 
records. Social records are chronological sum- 
maries of our knowledge of the child’s environment 
outside of school. Talks with the parents and visits 
to the home are recorded with all the information 
which can be gathered in regard to the child’s physi- 
cal care, his regularity of attendance at nursery 
school, and the parent’s attitude toward nursery 
school procedure and teachers’ suggestions. 


The educational records of the children are at 
present in an experimental stage. The attempt is 
being made to evolve a system which shall include 
both objective and authentic subjective records. 
These records are being made, not for research pur- 
poses, but in order to gain a more thorough knowledge 
of individual children. We hope in time to have a 
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workable scheme which will both aid our study of 
each child and help our students-in-training to learn 
more about children in general. 


At present we are tentatively using three types of 
educational records: 


1. Diary Records: 


These are kept for a half hour at a time. They 
record as nearly as possible every act of the child 
during that period. Emphasis is placed on objectivity, 
the recorder being instructed to write down only what 
she sees the child do, not to interpret what she sees. 
These records include speech as well as other forms 


of activity. One such record should be made each 
month. 


2. Activity Enumerations: 


These are records of the common activities of the 
children, such as climbing, crying, running, pushing, 
pulling, swinging, throwing. The activities are listed, 
with space for the duration or number of times per- 
formed. These records are kept for one hour at a 
time, and do not include interpretation. One such 
record should be made each month. 


3. Subjective Records: 


These records are personality studies made by the 
teacher and are pictures of the child as the teacher 
sees him, including her interpretation of his behavior. 
Use is made of the objective data to help in making 
authentic the teachers’ opinion. One such record 
should be made every three months. 

The student-training course aims to develop not 
so much research workers as teachers. To this 
end, hours of practice work under supervision are 
required for a certificate. Some of this practice 
work is given at the Ruggles Street School, and 
some at other near-by schools of similar standards. 
We believe that experience with different types of 
children and in schools for different purposes is essen- 
tial. Besides the practice work at school, there is 
work in home visiting with the Family Welfare 
Society, and observation in the various clinics of the 
Children’s Hospital. This is for special practical 
experience with different phases of the work. 


In connection with the practical side of the course 
there are weekly conferences with the director. 
These are group conferences and consist of discus- 
sions of both the concrete and theoretical problems 
of child study. These conferences are most informal, 
and may center about some individual child, several 
children of a particular type or an abstract subject. 
The subject is usually chosen by the students them- 
selves. The students also help with the records of 
the children. 

To quote from our 1930 report: ‘‘Candidates for 
admission to the Training Course should be at least 
twenty years old and should have completed, in 
addition to secondary school, two years of more 
advanced study at a college, normal school, kinder- 
garten training school or the like; practical experience 
in educational or social work may in some cases be 

(Continued on page 59) 
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directed to the British Museum where, in 
plain sight of all men, there is a recipe for 
catching one. 


AN NYONE who doubts the existence of fairies is 


“Take a square crystal of Venice glass, three 
inches in length and breadth. Lay it in the blood of a 
white hen for three Wednesdays or Fridays. Then 
wash it well with hollyhock and fumigate it. Take 
three hazel wands of a year’s growth, peel them fair 
and white and write the fairy’s name on them, calling 
it thrice over each stick. Then lay them under some 
hill-fairies’ haunt, on a Wednesday. Take them up, 
and call her at eight or ten or three o’clock, looking 
toward the east. She will appear, and when you have 
her, bind her to the crystal.”’ 


William Allingham almost caught a fairy once. 
He can tell you about how fairy shoemakers look, for 
it was a fairy cobbler whom he nearly captured. 


‘“‘He’s a span and a quarter in height, 
Get ‘him in sight, 
Hold him tight, 
And you’re a made man.’ 


It would be worth one’s while to capture such a 
cobold, for 


‘‘Nine and ninety treasure crocks 
That keen miser fairy hath 
From time of old, 
Guarded by him 
And filled with fairy gold to the brim.”’ 


The poet, Allingham, assures us that he, 


‘Caught him at work one day 
In the castle ditch where the foxglove grows, 
The rogue was mine without a doubt,” 


but being too mortal slow, 


‘The elf pulled a snuff box out, 
Offered the box with a whimsical grace. 
Pouf! He flung the dust in my face, 
And while I sneezed, was gone.” 


Allingham saw Oberon too in the king’s dotage, and 
caught sight of whole troupes of fays clad in their 
vernal jackets and crimson caps, white owl feathers, 
and all. 


Making the Acquaintance 
of Fairies 


ALDEN HEwITT 


Robert Louis Stevenson dined with fairies in 
simplicity and delight. He would have us join him. 


‘‘Come up here, O Dusty Feet, 
Here is fairy bread to eat.”’ 


His fairies always behaved very properly when he 
saw them, not at all like the tricky creatures that 
Allingham knew, who put ‘‘thornies’”’ in interfering 
men’s beds and carried off Bridget for seven years. 
One notices how polite and well-mannered Stevenson’s 
fairies are in the ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verses.”’ 

All the elves that Yeats knows are secretive and 
much resent being talked about, so he almost always 
alludes to them by some other name. And Yeats 


ought to know them for he was born almost at the 
fays’ front door. 


‘‘A little north of the town of Sligo, on the southern 
side of Ben Bulben, some hundreds of feet above the 
plain, is a small square in the limestone. 
has ever touched it with his hand; 
browsed beside it. 
in the world. 


No mortal 
no sheep ever 
There is no more inaccessible place 
It is the door to fairy land.”’ 


The fays that Yeats can introduce one to are to be 
met only in the twilight atmosphere of symbolism. 
People who want to tell children about elves should 
borrow the Irishman’s knowledge of these illusive 
sprites. And they will find that Walter de la Mare 
knows the same family of fays in a somewhat different 
guise. All those with whom he is acquainted are shy, 
irridescent winged creatures, with an air of wistfulness 
about them. Walter de la Mare’s poetry is of that 
rare purity that never descends to childishness, and 
the words which he uses to tell about his elfin friends 
make literature. He warns us not to be too practical 
if we want to know fairies. 


‘Soon as I stooped in the dim moonlight 
To put on my stocking and my shoe, 
The sweet, sweet singing died sadly away, 
And the light of the morning peeped through 
And instead of the gnomies there came a red robin 
To sing of the buttercups and dew.”’ 


Still, it may not be wise to become too closely 
acquainted with the little folk. If one doesn’t want 
the fairies to snatch one away into fairyland, Walter 
de la Mare knows what to do. 


Roe 
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“‘Sneeze, Pretty, sneeze, Dainty, 
Else the Elves will have you sure.” 


Perhaps that is why we have all been taught to stop a 
sneeze. 


Walter de la Mare has attended fairy dances and 
heard the gentry, 


‘Sing as they tripped a lilting round 
Soft as the moon, on wavering wing,”’ 


and he knows that dwarfs, 


‘Hate little girls that are rude, rude, rude, 
They hate little girls that are rude.” 


Rose Fyleman not only knows fairies but she spends 
much time in company with them both at her home 
and theirs. She is the Friend of the Family, one who 
may walk into any fairy domicile without knocking, 
sliding her face around the door to say, ‘‘It’s only I,” 
and any fairy would say, ‘‘Oh, you, Rose. Come in!”’ 
She knows all the fairy comings and goings; the family 
finances, ‘‘They haven’t a thing put by.’”’ The only 
rich elves, so far as gold and jewels go, are leprechauns 
and cobolds and trolls. 

But she knows what the fairy dower is, 


Of earth and of flower, 
And of the tree and the sky.” 


She knows the traditions and customs, 
“‘Fairies learn to dance before they learn to walk.’’ 


She has discovered that they have birthday feasts 
very often indeed, almost every time they think of it. 
She is a complete authority on fairy etiquette. 
pocket full of berries to string upon a stalk,’ or a 
“packet of peppermints,’’ make good fairy week-end 
gifts. Who, but Miss Fyleman could tell us such 
intimacies as how larch needles are used, why oak 
trees have acorns, and where the fairies get the flannel 
for their babies’ wee shirts? Her fairy friends are full 
of gaiety and sparkle. They leap and dance, they 
ride on waves, and even on buses. The description of 
the conveyance which they send around to take Miss 
Fyleman ‘‘over’’ makes the state coach of human 
royalty seem a poor thing indeed. If one wants to 
know how to invite fairies to the house, one must read 
Miss Fyleman’s “Lures.’’ And be warned not to be 
rude, 

“You'll grow up very solemn, 

And rather ugly, too.” 


Looking about us, we realize that there must have 
been some people who were very rude to fairies at 
some time or another. 

Katherine Lee Bates openly boasts that her family 
arms have fairy quartering, and assures us that her 
several times great-grandmother had a cabin that 
stood right on fairy ground, so that the front-door 
slab was just above a fairy’s house. It was in the 
neighborhood where Yeats was born, probably. Mrs. 
Bates is another poet who knows the dear, familiar 
ways of fairy family life. 


w 


‘When a fairy’s torn her gown 
She need not carry pennies to town,” 


for she can, ‘‘Wheedle a thorn from the briar,”’ ‘‘use 
cobweb silk thread,’’ and ‘have a thimbleberry to 
guard her finger.’’ Mrs. Bates and William Butler 
Yeats agree that fairies do not like publicity. 


‘“‘Fays are the hid folk, 
Under-the-leaf folk, 
Beautiful, brief folk, 
Glancing and gone. 

We are the mid folk, 

Nor angel nor earth folk, 

Glistening mirth folk, 
Dew of the Dawn.”’ 


Notice that all people who know the Wee Ones warn 
the officious not to attempt to interfere with their 
doings. Fairies are ‘‘not-to-be-chid folk,’’ and refuse 
to have the cruel light of reason turned on them. 
Mrs. Bates would agree with Walter de la Mare that 
“the unseen, the imagined, the fabulous, alone lie 
safe from mortal moth and rust.” 


‘‘Fays are the loved folk 
Of childhood the Wise.”’ 


Making the acquaintance of fairies brings us in 
touch with a race of skilled craftsmen. Allingham 
knew the leprechaun shoemaker’s bench song. Rose 
Fyleman has by heart the elfin tailor’s guild chant. 
Katherine Lee Bates has recorded the song that the 
trolls sing while they dig, 


“Oh, it’s droll to be a Troll, 
With green pine-needle hair, 
And a stack of jewels 
Piled up like fuel, 
In the land of Don’t-Know-Where.”’ 


Perhaps some day there may be a book published by 
those who know, called ‘‘The Anthology of Work 
Songs of Faerie.”’ 

Rachel Field has all the Seven Ages of Elf-Hood 
worked out, and knows where the best refreshments 
for elfin teas can be bought. ‘‘Cream from the milk- 
weed, hollyhock cheese,” ‘‘for elves must never grow 
hungry. The old Elfin ladies, ‘“‘brew, they bake, they 
broil, they baste, a dish for every elfin taste.’’ We 
have every reason for believing in Miss Field’s 
veracity, for she has seen the roofs of elfin town. 
Hers are very domesticated elves, however, more of the 
solid burgher type than of the society classes of elf 
land. Still and all, it is more than most of us can 
do to have a calling acquaintance with fays. Miss 
Field's fairies are very companionable to know. 

There are a good many people who claim acquaint- 
ance with fairies who do not really know them. One 
can always tell when folk are pretending friendships 
with elves when they have none. They are the ones 
who have gone knocking at the gates of Faerie, trying 
to sell ‘‘morals,’”’ or ‘‘health,’’ or ‘“‘knowledge,’’ and 
not one of them has been allowed even a peep inside. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The daily work of the school took on new interest and joy 
Washington School, Melrose, Mass. 


Grade-One Keeps Christmas 


By HELEN 


HEN the children came back to school after 
W rranistivins they were all talking about 

Christmas. Some had already seen Santa, 
the decorations in the stores and store windows and the 
toys being displayed. All of this led to conversation 
about Christmas in the home, the gifts, the decorations, 
the parties and the trees. However, whenever a 
child told about home decorations, gifts or cards he also 
told about where they were bought and sometimes how 
much they cost. Thinking that perhaps the children 
did not realize that one can make gifts and really have 
a beautiful but inexpensive Christmas, that the true 
Christmas spirit is giving and doing for others, it was 
decided to try to have the children beautify their school- 
room and trim the tree with decorations which they had 
made; to give gifts which were made for someone who 
was much loved; to have a party with plenty of fun but 


little expense. After a few suggestions the class 
responded eagerly. 


The making of the decorations, gifts, tree trimmings 
and cards required all of the time between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Some of the activities which 
developed at that time carried on into the new year. 


KENDRICK 


It was necessary to provide, in a place to which the 
children might have access, paper, scissors, rulers, 
paste, patterns, clay and all other necessary materials. 
Much of the work, making chains, stars, balls, and 
other decorations for the tree and windows, was done 
in spare moments after regular, more formal work was 


finished. 


In the language period plans were made for the 
decorating, for making gifts, and for the party. Party 
invitations were composed and written. News bul- 
letins were made for the ‘‘news corner’”’ so that people 
coming into the room might know what was going on. 
There were conversations about the storekeeper and 
the postman and what they do for us. The children 
also played at being the postman and the storekeeper. 
During the social-studies time we talked about the 
true meaning of Christmas. We compared the coun- 
try of the Christmas story with ourown. We listened 
to the Christmas story and to stories of Christmas in 
other lands. We do not have formal number in our 
first grades but the children enjoyed counting, meas- 
uring, and playing store through buying and selling 
the decorations which had been made. 
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When the day came to buy the tree, excitement ran 
high. Three children went with the teacher to the 
store to select and purchase our tree. When we 
had brought the tree to school and it had been set up, 
all were so eager to see how it would look when 
decorated that they could hardly wait. The decora- 
tions, paper chains, balls, stars, lanterns and many 
other little ornaments which the children had made, 
were brought out and the trimming began, each child 
putting on some decoration. That the tree, trimmed 
with their very own handwork, delighted the children 
was evident in the way in which each one wanted to 
show everyone who came into the room just where his 
particular decoration hung. 

Two days before vacation, the gifts which the chil- 
dren had made were put into boxes, made by the 
children, and taken home to be hidden away safely. 
These gifts were pin trays made of clay and painted. 
On the day before vacation the children had their 
party, singing songs, playing games and exchanging 
simple little gifts. 

The project worked itself out as shown in the follow- 
ing outline: 


MATERIALS 
Paper. 
Colored, 6”’ x 9’’, for making chains (red and green). 
Colored, 4’’ x 6’’, for making lanterns (red, green, 
yellow, etc.). 
Gilt, for covering stars and circles. 
Fancy Christmas paper, for chains, stars and 
lanterns. 
Kraft paper, for language stories. 
Construction paper, for boxes. 
Patterns of stars and circles. 
Rulers, pasteboard rulers, 4%4”"’ x 6”. 
Paste. 
Scissors. 
Milk bottle caps. 
Printing press. 
Plasteline or clay. 


POSSIBLE APPROACHES 

Conversation about change in store windows, the 
decorations, the abundance of toys. 

Conversation about Christmas arising from some 
child’s trip to see Santa. 

Conversation about decorations for Christmas in the 
home. This situation may arise from seeing trees 
outside near-by store. 

Conversation about Christmas, gifts for one another, 
tree, decorations, party. 


PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
Plan schoolroom decorations. 
Make decorations. 
Visit store to buy tree. 
Trim tree and put up decorations. 
Make gifts for Mother and Father. 
Make Christmas cards. 
Plan€party. 
Compose party invitations. 
Compose language stories. 
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Print language stories as reading units. 
Read stories to others. 
Play store and post office. 


Make sand-table projects: The Three Wise Men or 
Bethlehem. 


Number. 


Make paper chains for windows and tree. Use 
6’’ x 9” paper with a cardboard measure 6” x %”, 
measure strips, cut, paste into chains. Long chains; 
short chains; longer—shorter. 

Cut stars and circles from cardboard—using pat- 
terns. Cover with fancy paper. 

Make paper lanterns. Use 6” x 4” paper, fold, 
have fold at bottom, lay ruler along top edge and 
draw a line; cut from fold up to line, having cuts 
evenly spaced, about %”’ apart. 


Make Christmas cards. 
Follow drawing outline. Put design on cover; 
g 
print ‘‘Merry Christmas” on third page. 


Make gifts. 
Use measuring, counting and compute cost. 


Play store. 

Plan for store. 

Make signs. 10c, 5c, lc. Chains. Balls. 

Make boxes for money. 

Make toy money (use milk bottle caps). 

Decide on value of decorations to be sold; a one- 
cent counter, a five-cent counter, a ten-cent 
counter. 


Toy store (to connect with reading). 
Plan for store. 
Make signs. Toys. Balls. Tops. 
Make toys (use measuring, counting). 
Make toy money. 
Play store, making change for nickel and dime. 


Play post office. 
Plan post office. 
Make stamps, 2 cent. 
Sell stamps, at stamp window. 
Make signs: stamps, letters, papers, packages, air 
mail, special delivery. 
Count letters given out. 


Going to the store to buy tree. 
Notice price of trees, large and small. 


Modeling houses out of clay for sand table. 
Getting right proportions. 


Language. 
Distinct speech. 
Making plans for work. Speaking clearly and 
loudly enough to be heard by all. 
Correct speech. 
Careful wording of plans. 
Composing short class stories. 


SAMPLE: Today we made paper chains. The 
chains are red and green. We put them in the 


windows. 
(Continued on page 57) 


THINGS MONEY WON’T BUY 


By JoHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


RECENTLY saw a report of work done by a primary teacher, who has a rare vision 

and a fine sense of values, in which she states that once each month her pupils devote 

a period to the discussion of ‘“‘the things money won’t buy.” Those pupils are fortunate 

indeed to have presented to them the ideals and values that make for the fullness of life, 
at an age when their character and habits are in the formative stage. 


The subject presents immediately to our minds a wonderful vista of those things in 
life that really make for happiness and contentment, enrich our experience and round out 
our lives, upon which there is no price tag. The really vital things, aside from food, 
clothing, and shelter, are without price, and are available to those who have the wisdom 
to seek them. 

The Christmas season, aside from its religious significance, more than any other season 
of the year, brings to our attention our dependence on our friends and our fellow-men 
for the richest experiences we enjoy. It causes us to pause in our mad scramble for the 
material and seek a new sense of values. The greatest Teacher of all time spent His 


life teaching us the value of things money won’t buy. He placed before us the riches and 
wisdom of the ages—all without price. 


We, in this material world of ours, are so busy seeking the ‘“‘pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow,” that few find time to enjoy the untold riches all about us that are ours for 
the asking. We seldom find time to really consider those things so vital to our happiness, 
that we are privileged to enjoy with all mankind. 


Cicero said, “Friendship is the only thing in the world concerning the usefulness of 
which all mankind is agreed.”” There is no price on real friendship. We acquire friends 
in proportion to our own efforts to be friendly. 


Nature affords us an art gallery more wonderful than any conceived by man, and we 
need only a sense of appreciation to enjoy it. 


The great men of history have passed on to us their wisdom and philosophy and we 
need only a receptive mind to enjoy their companionship. 


Nature has endowed us with a physique and a mind, the care of which is in our hands. 


She also gave us a soul that can only be kept alive and healthy by an appreciation of that 
which is fine in the things about us. 


We can be happy and friendly in a world of friends, rich in our experience, or we can 
lead lonely and barren lives, irrespective of the material things we may acquire. 
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Putting the Holiday 


Spirit into Arithmetic 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. Atma CALDWELL, General Supervisor 


T the beginning of the winter term the pupils 
of the Sixth A and Sixth B grades of the 


Gordon School decided to discuss what they 
wished to do during the term in preparation for 
Christmas. They would have four weeks in which 
to work out their plan, which was to make a close con- 
tact, indirectly, with their arithmetic activities. The 
suggestion to provide a Christmas basket for an 
Associated Charities family met with the approval of 
the majority. The first question that arose was: 


Where shall we get the money? 


A committee was chosen to submit a list of sugges- 
tions for the class to discuss. The list included: 


3. A committee to arrange a schedule to give every 


pupil experience in selling graham crackers and 
pretzels. 


4. A committee to take charge of the corre- 
spondence. 


December 


i. A committee to bring in magazines or cook 
books containing menus for a Christmas dinner. 


2. A committee to bring in recipes for salads, 
plum puddings and fruit cakes. (We found that we 
would not save any money by making the plum 
pudding so decided to buy one as the ingredients 
were too expensive to experiment with.) 


(a) Taking up a collection. 3. Acommittee to list all of the articles we would 
(b) Giving a _ puppet need to buy. 
snow. As stated in our issue of October, The Cleve- 4. Three committees to 


(c) Dramatizing astory 
and charging admission. 

(d) Selling graham 
crackers and pretzels at 
recess time in connection 
with the sale of milk. 


activities. 


tions. 


The last suggestion was 
unanimously agreed upon. 


Teacher's Aims: 


To provide a situation 
which would bring the true 
Christmas spirit to the class. 


land Board 

ting. 
To use an actual experi- of quoting 
ence which would furnish 
real data to use in writing original problems. 


Pupil’s Aims: 


To bring cheer to an Associated Charities family 
through filling a Christmas basket for them. 


Procedure: 


1. As it was necessary to raise the money before 
carrying out the plans, we divided the work into two 
parts: 

(a) Things to be done in September. 

(b) Things to be done in December. 


The class divided into the following committees so 


that every pupil would have some part in carrying 
out the activity: 


September 


1. A committee to submit suggestions for methods 
of raising money to buy the necessary supplies. 

2. A committee to get prices from two concerns 
for pretzels and graham crackers. 


land Public Schools are doing notable work in 
making arithmetic a living part of pupils’ 
Cleveland has had a curriculum 
center organized to test methods of teaching 
arithmetic for concrete application of life situa- 5. 
This experiment is an answer to the 


general criticism on the part of the public that 
boys and girls leave school poorly prepared in 
this important subject. 

Results of two years’ work at this center, the 
Gordon School, have been issued by the Cleve- 6. 


of Education as 
Activities,’’ from which we have the privilege Il. 


get prices from neighboring 
stores so that we could 
know where to buy to the 
best advantage. 


A committee to de- 
cide upon a suitable gift for 
each member of the family. 
(The names and ages had 
been sent to us from the 
Associated Charities.) 
A buying committee. 
“Arithmetic 
A letter was written 
to the Associated Charities 
office asking permission to 
provide a Christmas basket. 
An interview with a representative from the west- 
side office of the Associated Charities was arranged. 
She asked them to take care of the L——-— family. 
There were six children in the family ranging in ages 
from two to seventeen years. 


III. Every member of the class submitted a menu. 
These were discussed and the most suitable one was 
chosen. After the menu had been selected, a list 
was made of the articles to be purchased and the 


quantity of each necessary to provide the dinner for 
a family of seven. 


1V. ‘These lists were given to the pupils who were 
to get the prices. As soon as they brought back 
their price lists the buying committee decided where 
they would purchase their supplies. 


v. The pupils on the gift committee found that it 
would be impossible to buy the toys they wanted for the 
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four younger children, so they asked for donations of 
discarded toys which were still in good condition. They 
redecorated the toys making them very attractive. 


vI. We were now ready to prepare the basket: 


(a) The pupils on the committee to get prices 
gave their reports to the buying committee, divided 
into groups and made their purchases where they 
could buy the articles to the best advantage. 

(b) The decorating committee painted the baskets 
with show-card paints, using the Christmas colors. 

(c) Another committee took charge of arranging 
the baskets. They put the small gifts in one basket, 
breakable articles into another, and nuts, vegetables, 
etc., into the third one. 

(d) Acopy of the following menu and some of the 
recipes were placed in the baskets. 


Christmas Dinner 
Chicken Soup Salted Wafers 
Roast Chicken (with Dressing) 
Mashed Potatoes Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Pickles Creamed Carrots and Peas 
Bread and Butter 
Vegetable Salad 
Plum Pudding 
Coffee (for adults) Milk (for children) 


As Christmas Day did not come until the follow- 
ing Tuesday, the pupils decided to make a list of 
perishable articles, such as: the chicken, butter, cream, 
etc. They enclosed $4.50 to cover the cost of the 
things listed so that Mrs. L could purchase them 
Christmas Eve. 


vil. Asschool closed the Friday before Christmas 
it was necessary to deliver the baskets that day. 

The committee arranged to meet the Associated 
Charities representative at the L home to be sure 
that everything had been taken care of properly. 


Problem Situations: 

Estimating the quantity of each kind of food neces- 
sary to provide a dinner for seven people. 

Finding the total cost of the groceries, meats, gifts, 
etc., to be purchased. 

Finding the total cost of all of the articles purchased. 

Comparing price lists from the different stores. 

Increasing recipes. 

Buying and selling graham crackers. 

Comparing discounts given by the two concerns 
supplying pretzels and graham crackers. 

Studying arithmetic text books and supplementary 
arithmetics. 


(a) To find a satisfactory way of keeping an accu- 
rate record of our receipts and expenditures. 

(b) Making out bills to submit to the class for 
articles purchased at the chain stores. 


Finding the profit for a week, a month, and the 
total profit. 

Taking the money to the bank and exchanging 
coin for currency. 

Making of checks. 


Correlation of Subject- Matter: 

Arithmetic. 
Objectives—Situations. 
Decimal Fractions. 
Addition. 

U. S. Money. 

Figuring bills, totaling receipts and expenditures 
for graham crackers and pretzels. 

Subtraction. 

U. S. Money. 

Finding profit on crackers. 

Finding how much more money we will need in 
order to pay our bills. 

Multiplication. 

U. S. Money. 

Estimating receipts for a week, month. 
Division. 

U. S. Money. 

Finding number of weeks it will take to pay a 
bill when we know average profits for one week. 

Percentage. 

Finding what per cent one number is of another. 

A box of pretzels cost $1.00. We sold it for $1.44. 
What per cent of the cost was the selling price? 

Discount on box of crackers. 

Making bills and keeping accounts. 

Chain stores did not make out bills. Pupils 
studied various forms and made their bills 
before submitting the bills to the class. 

Class kept account of expenditures and receipts 
for weeks, months, etc., figuring profit. 

Fractions. 

Multiplication. 
Increasing recipes. 

Division. 

Our bill for 614 pounds of graham crackers was 
$0.89. How much did we have to pay for 1 pound? 
Vocabulary. 
Receipts. 
Expenditures. 
Discounts. 
Profit. 
Balance on hand. 
Language. 
Letters to the Associated Charities. 
Letters to the Noss Pretzel Co. and the National 
Biscuit Co. 
Committee reports. 
Health. 

Studying well-balanced menus. 
Writing. 

Menus. 
Art. 

Making covers for the menu and recipe booklets. 

Decorating the booklets and baskets. 

Reconditioning toys. 


Original Problems: 
We paid $0.89 for 6%-pound box of graham 
crackers. What was the cost of one pound? 


During the week of November 15, we sold 3 boxes of 
(Continued on page 63) 


Creating Their Own Songs 


By ROSEMARY ROORBACH 


It was two weeks before Christmas and thirty kindergarten boys and girls were busily at work in 
their ‘‘Santa Claus Work Shop’”’ making surprise gifts for mother and father. How happy they were, 
talking about their secret. Four little girls were at one table sewing and one started to sing: 


Church Bells are ring - ing, Church bells are ring - ing. 


Over and over she sang it. A little friend at the same table said, ‘‘Say Christmas bells and not church 
bells,’’ so Gladys and Marion sang together. Soon the entire group were singing it too. The teacher joined 
in the chorus and asked if the children would like to hear the piano sing it also? She played it and asked the 
children, ‘‘Who is singing?’’ They answered, “Children are singing.’’ Gladys then said, ‘‘That is a new 
song.” ‘“‘Could we sing it right after you sing ‘Christmas bells’ ?’’ asked the teacher, so the two lines were 


combined and sung over and over. Later another child added ‘‘Merry Christmas’”’ to the song and thus it 
was completed: 


Christ-mas bells ring-ing, Chil-dren are eee ing. Mer - ry Christ-mas, Mer - ry Christ-mas. 


The children were so pleased over this creative effort that almost every day someone wanted to originate 


asong. The next one which the group helped to compose was written four days before the Christmas party 
for their parents. One boy, aged four, began: 


Look at the Christ- mas Tree, Look at the Christ-mas Tree 


Another added: 


With its branch - es wide, 


And still another added: 


With the -lan-terns on it, With the chains up - on it. 


The teacher and the children talked it over and the group decided to sing ‘‘Look at the Christmas Tree,”’ 
each time before the lines about chains and lanterns were sung, so this was the final song: 


Look at the Christ-mas Tree, With its branch-es wide, Look at the <a Tree, 


With the lan-terns on _ it, Look at _ the ee tree, With the chainsup - on it. 
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Three days later a little girl was playing with blocks and this song came spontaneously from her lips: 


— 


Look at our room, How pret - ty it looks. 


The third song came at New Year’s. One child said during a discussion period, ‘‘A noise woke me 
up last night. My mother said that the New Year had come in and so we all said ‘Happy New Year’ to 
each other.’’ After a talk about the New Year the teacher asked the children if they would like to make 
up a song of their own about it? Almost immediately Jannette sang: 


The lit - tle New - Year is com - ing in. 


A five-year-old boy thought that we should have ‘“‘Happy New Year to all” in the song, so this was added 
to Jannette’s lines: 


The lit - tle New - Year is com - ing in; The lit - tle New-Year is com - 

ing Hap - py New Year, Hap-py New Year, Hap-py New Year to 


One day a girl brought her doll and said that she could originate a song about it. The children liked it, 
and it has been the most popular one in the entire group of songs thus far: 


This is my new ba - by, She goes to sleep,She drinks milk,She goes to sleep,I take her ot out for a walk. 


The children delight in telling health stories, but the first attempt to give one musically came very 


recently: 


Chil - dren, go to bed, And keep the cov-ers o - ver you. 


As soon as a song was expressed the teacher would play it on the piano and write the score. 


| 
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The Light in the Window 
A Play for Christmas 


By REBECCA RICE 


r i NHE scene is laid in the kitchen of a pioneer 
home. At the back of the stage is a fire- 
place with a fire burning in it. Red tissue 

paper over a flashlight may be used. A table is 

at the left of the room and a window at the 
right of the fireplace. A shelf or small table is 
beneath the window. Ona little table at the extreme 
right are dishes, red tablecloth and a candle which is 
unlighted. A rag rug is before the fire. Susannah is 
sitting by the empty table and Bim is sitting on the 
rug whittling into the fireplace. Nabby stands half- 
way between them. 

CHARACTERS 

SUSANNAH—A twelve-year-old girl and little mother 
to the rest while the father and mother are away. 
Her hair is combed in two little pigtails and her dress 
comes to her ankles. 

PETER—An older brother. He is thirteen or four- 
teen years old and is dressed in overcoat, stocking cap, 
mittens and scarf. Artificial snow may be scattered 
on his clothes. 

NaBBY—The youngest girl, perhaps seven years old. 
She is a lively little girl dressed much like her sister. 

Bim—A jolly, careless little boy, nine years old, 
noisy, yet good tempered and a regular boy. 

FATHER— Dressed for out-of-door traveling. 


MotTHER—Dressed for out-of-door traveling. 
Clothes in keeping with pioneer times. 
THE PLAY 
Bim (jumping up): Christmas tomorrow! What 


fun! Father said that he would bring me a new big 
jack-knife. Aren’t you glad? 

NABBY (hugging herself): I am so glad I think 
I'll burst with it. Do people ever burst, Susannah? 

SUSANNAH (laughing): I never heard of it. Come, 
Nabby, spread the cloth and put around the knives and 
forks. We must begin to get supper. 

NABBY (warming her hands by the fire): 
cold. My toes are frozen. 
this morning? 
out at noon. 

SUSANNAH: She was afraid that this snow might 
turn out to be a blizzard. She has lived so many 
years on the plains that she knows the danger of 
being caught in that kind of storm. She told me that 
when she was a little girl a blizzard came up when 
she was in school, and it was so bad that the teacher 
did not dare to let them go home for fear they would 
be lost and freeze to death. They stayed all night in 
the school. 

NABBY (coming closer): Oh, I wouldn't like that. 
Where did they sleep? Was it on the floor? 

SuUSANNAH: She did not dare to let them go to sleep 
at all. There wasn’t enough wood to keep the fire 
going so she kept them marching round and round the 


My, it is 
Wasn’t it cold in school 
It was good of Miss Brown to let us 


room to keep them from freezing. The older ones 
tried to sing and laugh and tell stories, but the little 
ones cried. Miss Brown was one of the littlest ones. 
It was so cold that the tears froze on her cheeks. 

NABBY (much surprised): Was Miss Brown ever a 
little girl? 

SUSANNAH: Of course she was. She had yellow 
pigtails down her back. All the children wore 
mufflers, coats, hats and mittens all night long. 
Nabby, if you don’t get that table set we won’t have 
any supper tonight. Where is Peter? (NABBY starts 
to set table.) 

Bim: He is out at the barn looking after the sheep. 

SUSANNAH (going to woodbox): The woodbox is 
empty. Run out and tell him to get some. (Bim 
starts to door but is called back.) Bimlech Gordon, ; 
are you crazy? Come back this minute and put on 
your coat, hat and muffler. 

Bim: Aw, bother! (He flings on his coat and 
switches the muffler about his neck.) 

SUSANNAH (coming up and trying to help him button 
the coat): Let me fix it. No, that button goes into 
this hole. 

Bim: Beans! Such a bother about nothing. 

NABBY (shaking her finger at him): Do you want to 
catch your death? 

SUSANNAH: Let me fasten this coat. Do hold still. 

Bim (pulling away): I can fix it myself. (SUSAN- 
NAH wraps muffler two or three times about his neck, 
pulling it too tight for comfort.) You're choking me. 
Do you think Iamababy. (Dashing to door.) Girls 
are too fussy anyway. 

NABBY: Boys are funny, aren’t 
Susannah, have I forgotten anything? 

SUSANNAH (going over to table and checking items off 
on her fingers as she names them): Cups and saucers, 
knives, forks and plates. Put on apples. 
cold meat and potatoes. 

NABBY: Where is the bread? 

SUSANNAH: There isn’t any. (Looks in bread-box 
and holds up a crust.) This is all there is left. We 
finished the rest this noon. There isn’t any flour in 
the barrel either, but father and mother will bring 
home some. 

NABBY (slyly peeping into the sugar bowl and express- 
ing keen anticipation of a treat, but looking very dis- 
appointed at discovering no sugar): There isn’t any 
sugar. 

SUSANNAH: Nabby Gordon, what are you doing in 
that sugar bowl? You know mother has told you not 
to take sugar! 

NABBY (dolefully): There isn’t any to take. 

SUSANNAH: They will bring some when they come. 
My, listen to that wind howl! I expect them at any 
minute now. 


they? Look, 


There are 
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NABBY: You have said that all afternoon. 
thing must have stopped them. 

(Enter PETER and BiIM, each carrying wood and 
covered with snow. They put their wood near the fire- 
place, then take off coats and mufflers dropping snow all 
over the floor. Bim shakes his coat, hat and muffler 
vigorously.) 

SUSANNAH: Bimlech Gordon. 
doing to my nice clean floor. 
wing and sweep up all that snow. 

Bim: Aw, that’s girls’ work. 

SUSANNAH: Never you mind. 
Peter, I am surprised at you. 

PETER: Itisaterrible night. The wind is blowing a 
gale. I wish father and mother were here. 

NasBBy: Listen! What is that noise? 

Bim: It sounds like dogs and yet it doesn’t sound 
just like them. 

PETER: It is wolves. The winter has been so cold 
that they are getting bolder and bolder. I am glad 
our animals are protected. I can’t understand where 
father and mother are. I am beginning to worry. 
(He goes to the window and scratches a little hole in the 
frost.) You can hardly see a foot before your face. I 
hope they don’t lose their way. 

Bim (dropping dustpan with a clatter and spilling its 
contents): The wolves won't get father, will they? 

SUSANNAH: Of course not, silly! Father has a gun, 
and he would shoot them. 

PETER: But if father and mother got lost and— 

SUSANNAH: Don’t frighten the little ones, Peter. 
Perhaps they stopped for the night at someone’s house. 

NaBBy: Father promised me a doll with a real 
china head and black hair, painted on. I told him the 
kind I wanted. 

PETER: Perhaps he won’t be back in time for 
Christmas. 

NaBBy and Bim: Oh, oh, oh! 

NapBsBy: Christmas won’t be Christmas without 
mother. 

Bim: And father! 

PETER: Are we going to eat now or later? 

SUSANNAH: Let’s wait. They may come even yet. 

NABBY: Yes, let’s! (They sit down and look at 
each other. There is a long pause.) 

PETER: Say something. 

SUSANNAH: I don’t know what to say. 

Bim (beginning to cry): I don’t want my father eaten 
up by a wolf. I want him. 

SUSANNAH: What shall I do? 

NaBByY: Tell us a story. 

Bim (more hopefully): Yes, a Christmas story. 

SUSANNAH: I know one about the little Christ 
Child. It will make us feel better to think of him. 

ALL: Tell it. 

SUSANNAH: Once upon a time there was a poor wood- 
cutter who lived with his wife and little boy at the 
edge of the wood. One very cold dark night it was 
so stormy that the woodcutter said, ‘‘Perhaps travelers 
are on their way home for Christmas and they will be 
cold and wet. I wish I could do something for them, 
but I do not know what to do. 


Some- 


Look what you are 
You get the turkey 


You do as I say. 
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‘Let us put a candle in the window,”’ said his wife. 
“T will put on a kettle of broth and if anyone comes we 
will share with him our warmth and food.” 

It grew late, but the candle still burned in the 
window and the old couple nodded before the fire. 
Suddenly there was a knock at the door. The wood- 
cutter threw it open and there on the doorstep stood a 
shivering little boy, dressed in the scantiest clothes. 
His poor little feet were bare and purple with the cold. 

“T am very cold,’”’ said the child. ‘‘May I warm 
myself at your fire?”’ 

The woodcutter drew his own chair up before the 
fire, and his wife filled a bowl of the hot broth for him. 
The woodcutter’s son wrapped his one ragged blanket 
about the little child. Suddenly the room was full of 
light and warmth. No longer was the little child a 
shivering beggar. It was the little Lord Jesus him- 
self.”’ 

NaBBy: What a lovely story! Wouldn’t it be nice if 
the little Lord Jesus should come to our house. Oh, 
Susannah, I know something we can do. Let us puta 
lighted candle in the window of our house in memory 
of the little Christ Child. (SUSANNAH gets candle 
and arranges it in window while others gather about 
her.) 

SUSANNAH: See how pretty it is. Peter, I do not 
believe it is snowing quite as hard as it was. 

PETER: It seems as if I could see farther than I did. 
I believe you are right. 

SUSANNAH: I think we had better eat. Perhaps 
father and mother will get here bright and early 
Christmas morning. (They sit at table and SUSANNAH 
ties BImM’s napkin about his neck to his disgust.) 

NABBY (going to candle): See how pretty our light is. 


I wish I could see it from outside. Hark! What was 
that? 

PETER: I thought I heard voices. 

SUSANNAH: So did I. 

Bim: I think, I think, oh, oh! (FATHER and 
MOTHER enter. The children throw themselves on 
them.) 

FATHER: Well, well, here we are. Wenearly missed 
the way. 


MOTHER (going over to stand by candle): Why did 
you put the candle in the window? 

NABBY: Susannah told us a story about the little 
Christ Child. It was such a pretty story we wanted 
to do the same thing. We were dreadfully afraid you 
wouldn’t be home for Christmas. 

Bim: Nabby and I were afraid the wolves might 
get you. 

MOTHER: We-heard them howling, but they did 
not come near us. It was your light that guided us 
home. We had lost our way and would have passed 
by the house had we not seen it. (She takes some 
Christmas packages from beneath her cloak.) 

Bim: And then I wouldn’t have had my new jack- 
knife. 

NaBBy: No doll with a china head! 

PETER: And perhaps no father and mother! 

SUSANNAH: Oh, I am glad I put the light in the 
window! 


q 


Long before the birth of Christ there was held in 
many countries about the sixth of December the 
Festival of Saint Nicholas, who was loved as the kindly 
friend of children. This Festival is still held today in 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland and in parts of Germany 
and France. Saint Nicholas, we are told, was a man 
who lived hundreds of yearsago. Each year during his 
lifetime he came riding on a white horse, his long white 
whiskers blown by the wintry winds, and brought 
gifts of cakes, candies and toys to all children whose 
conduct had been good. Later, parents dressed like 
Saint Nicholas continued the custom. Years after, 
when the Christ Child was born, the Christmas Festi- 
val and the Festival of Saint Nicholas were combined. 
It is said that our name of Santa Claus is derived 
from Saint Nicholas. The gray horse has been 
changed to the reindeer. The name of Kris Kringle 
came to us from Germany where they call the Christ 
Child ‘‘Christ Kindel.’’ In France the giver of 
gifts at the Christmas time is called “le petit noel.”’ 
In England it is Father Christmas. In every country 
some kindly character who, according to history and 
legend, loved children helps to celebrate the birth of 
the Christ Child and the gifts of the Wise Men by 
giving love and good cheer. 

As all the children in any school are interested in 
Christmas, this is an opportunity for the whole school 
to work together on an assembly program which is 
arranged from the materials and activities which 
have been carried on in the classrooms. The programs 
suggested here include such a large range of interests 
that some parts of them will probably include activi- 
ties in your group, living and working together. They 
should also be helpful to your commitees of children, 
who are working with their advisers in planning 
assembly programs from the activities of different 
age groups. A school party is also suggested. Chil- 
dren can easily develop this using holiday decora- 
tions which they have made, and choosing games and 
dances with which they are familiar. 


CU test bein in every country keep Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS TIME 


PART I 


1. A Christmas carol is sung by a group while all 
of the children are being quietly seated.! 


Good Times Together 


By Nina B. Lamkin, 


“Good Times for All Times.” 


2. ‘“‘The Bells’? is sung by everyone, while the 


Toy Symphony plays the bells or someone concealed 
from view marks the rhythm with sleigh bells. 

3. ‘“‘A Merry Christmas to 
number includes several short Christmas poems 
written by different children. The children select 
one or two pupils from each group to give poems 
written by that group. 

4. The Christmas Story. This may be written by 
the group or taken from some book which they have 
read.’ 

5. “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear.’’ This is 
sung by all of the children as the curtain rises slowly 
showing the tableau of the nativity. This has been 
arranged by the children, from a picture. 


Everyone.” This 


ParRT II 


6. ‘‘The Christmas Tree.’’ (See note 2.) While 
this carol is sung the curtain rises again and a beauti- 
ful Christmas tree stands revealed. It is decorated 
with ornaments which the children have made. 
There are red cardboard candles with silver stars at 
the top, paper chains of gay colors, strings of paper 
butterflies, green cardboard wreaths with silver 
stars on them, snowmen made of white paper and 
wearing tall black hats, and strings of tiny bits of 
cotton which look like snow. Each group designed 
their own ornaments and made them. 

7. Children in the first and second year groups 
show some of their winter rhythms: The snow fairies 
dancing. Snow men marching. Some dramatize 
toys for Christmas, jack-in-the-box, the jumping-jack, 
a Dutch windmill and an airplane. 

8. Children in the third and fourth year groups 
interpret a German folk dance or a dance from 
another country. 

9. The older children give an old English dance. 

10. One child tells why we give at Christmas time 
and what gifts the groups have decided upon this 


1“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” in ‘Ten Traditional Carols 


for Christmas,’’ Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, or Lyon and Healy, 
Chicago. 


2“Christmas-Time Songs and Carols,’”’ Edith Hope Kinney and 
Mrs. Crosby Adams. Clayton F. Summy Company. 


’“The Birth of Jesus,” Evans, ‘Worth While Stories for Every 
Day.” Milton Bradley Company. Or “Story of Christmas,” 
Bryant, “How to Tell Stories to Children.” Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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year for those whom they want to make happy at 
Christmas. 

11. All the children sing, ‘‘Chime and Carol.”’ 
(See note 2.) While the song is being sung, carol 
singers wearing red pointed caps and capes come 
bringing the gifts to the Christmas tree. These are 
the gifts which the children have brought. They 
are placed near the tree in big baskets ready to be 
carried to those for whom they have been given. 

12. All of the children march out in a recessional 


led by the carol singers, singing, ‘‘Shine on, O Star.”’ 
(See note 2.) 


CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD 


This program includes Christmas customs, songs, 
dances and legends of those countries in which differ- 
ent classes have been interested. If the plans have 
included writing to children in other lands and 
receiving Christmas letters from them, this would 
be particularly interesting. If there are children 
from other countries, or whose parents are foreign- 
born, they can give the story of their Christmas 
customs. 

Such a program might include: 


Christmas in Belgium. Saint Nicholas brings 
each child an orange, a barley sweet, and a cake. 
After they have eaten these they dance and sing one 
of their songs. 


Christmas in Hungary. Here the children believe 
that on Christmas Eve an angel enters at the window, 
bringing in a tree and a basket of presents. When 
she leaves, a bell rings and all the children rush in to 
see the gifts. After the gifts have been enjoyed 
they sing, ‘‘Christmas Carol.”’ 4 

After the song they dance an Hungarian dance.°® 
Christmas lore from Germany, England, Sweden, 
Switzerland and many other countries may be used, 
dependent upon the interests of the groups. 


A-CAROLING WE COME 


This program will grow out of the carols which 
different groups have enjoyed and which they would 
like to share with fathers, mothers and others in the 
community. Children who would like to sing carols 
in the community volunteer and these are organized 
with adult leaders. They sing on Christmas Eve at 
sundown or a bit later, before homes, in the children’s 
wards in hospitals and for some of the shut-in grown- 
ups. The carolers wear red caps and capes which 
they have made or ordinary winter dresses with some 
symbol of Christmas in their caps or hats. 


SYMBOLS OF CHRISTMAS 


If some groups are interested in studying about 
Christmas and its symbols there are many interest- 
ing things to discover. One group asked these ques- 
tions: 

4“Christmas and New Year Songs,”’ edited by Florence Botsford. 
The Woman's Press, New York City. 


5 “Csardas,” No. 2, “Folk Dances and Singing Games,” E. 
Burchenal. Schirmer, New York City. 


CHILDHOOD 


Why do they ring bells at Christmas time? 
Why do we use candles at Christmas time? 
Where did holly get its name? 

What was the yule log? 

What was the wassail bowl? 


The program includes answers to these and other 
questions asked by members of the group, who found 
many interesting facts in their search for answers. 
This program would include for example: 


Bells. The ringing of a bell has always been asso- 
ciated with the call to worship. In Roman days 
the so-called bells were bars of metal instruments 
like cymbals. They were used to announce meetings 
and ceremonies of many kinds. Reindeer and sleigh- 
bells seem to go together so, since Santa Claus is 
always pictured as driving reindeer harnessed to a 
sleigh, we have come to think of the sleighbells as 
particularly associated with Christmas. Children 
show models of many kinds of bells which they 
have made from paper or clay. 


Candles. Candleberry or bayberry or wax myrtle 
is a shrub from whose wax-covered berries bayberry 
candles are made. These burn with a pleasant 
pungent odor. In many legends and _ historical 
stories of Christmas bayberry candles are mentioned, 
so it seems that by tradition they are associated with 
Christmas, the old belief being that on Christmas day, 


‘‘A bayberry candle burned to the socket, 
Brings health to the body, joy to the heart 
And gold to the pocket.”’ 


The candleberry shrub which grows from 4 to 18 
feet high is found along the eastern coast of North 
America but it is much more abundant in the south. 
If possible, the children show bayberry candles which 
they have made by boiling the berries, letting the 
wax get partly cool and rolling and shaping the 


candles, putting a piece of heavy cord in the center for 
the wick. 


Holly. This is the name of a species of evergreen 
tree and shrub chiefly found in temperate climates. 
It has dark green, shiny leaves and red berries. The 
name is said to have comefrom the use of these greens 
in many countries for decorations at Christmas time. 
From this custom the plant was named the Holy tree, 
and later called the holly tree. It has for many years 
suggested the spirit of the Yuletide. The American 
holly is a tree growing as high as forty-five feet. 

The children interested in holly, go on a trip and 
bring back branches for decoration and to illustrate 
the talk about holly. 


COME WITH CHRISTMAS TOYS 
Toys have a universal interest for all children. One 
day Mary Ellen brought a quaint old toy to school. 
It had belonged to her great-grandmother, a little 
wooden doll whittled out of soft maple. The face was 
marked with ink and the doll was dressed in a full 


6 For a further study of bells, see ‘Bells, Their History, Making, 
Legends and Use,”’ Satis N. Coleman. Rand, McNally Company. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Studies in Living Art 


“THE MUSIC LESSON” 


Painted by CHARLES COURTNEY CURRAN 


P ica ee for the art appreciation of children 


should tell stories. This qualification is well 

met in Charles Curran’s ‘‘The Music Lesson,”’ 
which combines with its appealing quality of realism 
a more subtle interest which carries the vision away 
from the subject itself and into the realm of the im- 
agination. The small girl composing at her piano is 
as everyday achild as one could possibly imagine; yet 
reflected in the face of her doll is the magic and 
spirituality of music as we may be sure it lives in the 
emotions of the young composer. Repeated in the 
music room of the dolls’ house, we see again the in- 
fluence of the musical thought carried into a farther 
plane of interest. Thus, the composition of the paint- 
ing carries the eye from the central figure to more 
distant scenes of emotional appeal. We ask our- 
selves, what is the music, a dance, a song, an inter- 
pretation of the season, which echoes and re-echoes 
through the heart of the little pianist? This method 
of painting for the simpie artistic pleasure of his sub- 
ject is typical of Charles Curran’s portraiture of child- 
hood. 

He paints without any taxing demand upon our 
memory. If his work may be defined, it has been said 
to express pure realism; an instant’s vivid glance at 
the canvas takes us into a well-known and satisfying 
phase of present-day life. The result is as far as 
possible from being photographic however. The 
realism of his subjects is unfailingly associated with the 
emotional appeal. For this reason Mr. Curran has 
been unusually happy in his painting of childhood, and 
his canvases illustrating various activities of child life 
are among the most interesting examples of contem- 
porary art. 


“The Music Lesson” was painted in 1911. In color 
it is tinged with the mysterious light of late afternoon. 
We may imagine that the child and her dolls are 
awaiting with joy the coming of Christmas Eve. 
In Mr. Curran’s ‘‘Children Flying Kites’’ we receive 
the instant impression of a wind-swept field upon the 
side of a hill. Two boys, the older one being the 
center of interest, are guiding their homemade kites, 
while a girl resting in the grass beside them watches 
the flight with eager interest. We find in many of 
Mr. Curran’s canvases an association of the child 
subject with some mood of nature. We see an 
exquisitely delicate child profile, her pale gold hair a 
nimbus, laid against a background of flowering pink 
laurel. Another more sturdy child is painted in a 
garden of stiff lilies, her slender strength measured 
against the flower stalks. Children at play are painted 


in a pasture, where the mist from surrounding hills 
may be seen driving its way across the seed grass and 
stalks of late flowering mullein. Or we find ourselves 
watching the view from the bare ridge of a hillside 
where drifting clouds part their curtains to show a 
colored patch of the valley below. 


The appealing charm of Charles Curran’s painting 
comes in great extent from this record of local, yet 
general, truth, with not the least affectation of treat- 
ment. Yet, with his modernity, he combines an 
understanding and tenderness toward his child sub- 
jects that pay all deference to tradition. 

Mr. Curran’s color is clear and put on with excellent 
control. It is always easy to study his methods of 
composition, for he places his masses with a grasp of 
the slow gradations of values. We may readily note 
the relations of shadow and light in every part of his 
paintings. He enjoys painting sunlight, the blue- 
gray of the atmosphere, and a brilliantly colored back- 
ground of flowers. He expresses in all his pictures a 
comforting spirit of peace, due in many canvases to 
his harmonious combination of man with nature. 
The graceful forms of his subjects hold the attention 
of the lover of painting. 


Mr. Curran was born in Hartford, Kentucky. 
His boyhood spent under open skies and among the 
green fields of his native state gave him the feeling for 
childhood in natural surroundings which marks all of 
his canvases. He began his art studies at the Cin- 
cinnati School of Design, later studying at the Art 
Students League, New York. He went to Paris in 
1888, in 1900 becoming a member of the American 
Arts Committee of the Paris Exposition. He returned 
to the United States as Assistant Director of Fine 
Arts, the Pan-American Exposition. He has taught 
at Pratt Institute of Fine and Applied Arts and at the 
Art Students League, New York. He is a member of 
the Society of American Artists. Among his awards 
have been the Carnegie prize and the first Corcoran 
prize for 1905. At present he lives in New York. 

Among the examples of contemporary art which it is 
possible to bring to the classroom for picture study, 
Music Lesson’’ seems particularly suitable. 
It tells a story of child life. The composition is per- 
fect, yet not too difficult in structure for immediate 
understanding. Even without color, the relations of 
dark and light tones are well illustrated. The paint- 
ing has, as well, that appeal to the heart which is the 


objective of our art appreciation work with boys and 
girls. 


THE MUSIC LESSON 
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Art in Childhood 


Problems for December Artists 


By Louise D. TEssIN 


HE time of happy gift-making and giving 

f is here again. With it comes the problem of 

what to make that will be different from 
previous years, what to make that will be useful, 
pretty and yet inexpensive. 

All the design and coloring lessons of. this last 
term can be applied in making and redecorating 
containers for many useful articles purchased at very 
small cost. A trip in quest of suitable articles will 
prove most fruitful. Here is a list of some of the 
things I am sure would make welcome gifts for any 
member of the family or to friends: a comb and nail 
file which come in a little undecorated leather- 
ette case; a pretty celluloid case that contains a col- 
ored powder puff; a small 
wooden necktie rack; a 
small mirror that allows for 
a picture framed within the 
upper section; new covers 
for bridge score pads of dif- 
ferent sizes; wall match 
boxes of tin enameled in 
various tints that can be 
made very lovely by adding 
a decoration in enamel paint; small frames in which 
to put a water-color painting (select a plain narrow 
black frame); attractive tin lunch boxes that also 
can be made very pretty with a bit of decoration in 
enamel paint. 

Then, of course, the small cardboard containers 
for hairpins, razor blades, safety matches, stationery, 
index boxes for filing cards, wastebaskets, and 
blotter corners attached to a base with a blotter 
allow for decorations. Handkerchief cases of colored 
construction paper can be made, or the case may 
be for a new wash cloth or a paper of pins. There 
are round tin boxes that can be decorated with cut 
paper and then shellacked, or painted in enamel 
colors. Some of the lamp-shade frames allow for 
the adjustment of new shades. Lessons developing 
all these interests have appeared in past issues of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, or can be gleaned from many 
books and portfolios on art teaching. 


you need advice. 


Note: Miss Tessin is ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
She will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, 


age of pupils and phase of subject on which 


Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


In this issue we have two Dutch calendars. 
The figures could be Japanese or Chinese, or even 
animals or birds. Try to keep your design nearly 
symmetric in balance so it will hang straight on the 
wall. 

The schoolroom Christmas tree or the one 
at home will look even more gay when it dis- 
plays candy containers such as those on page 
35. These are indeed easy to make and just 
a bit different from the ordinary kind. After 
making a charming gift, it is quite’ essential 
that it be wrapped attractively. Decorations 
for the outside of packages and gay tags need 
attention at this season. With each gift there 
must be a card or greet- 
ing. Finish these sufh- 
ciently ahead of time to 
avoid any rush at the last 
minute. 

Our Christmas poster this 
year is one of candles and 
poinsettia flowers. It can 
be used as an illustration 
on a large announcement 
of Christmas school events, the church social, the 
Christmas sale of foods and gifts, or as a window 
decoration. It is very attractive in cut paper, but 
also has fine possibilities in water-color and crayon 
development. Why not make some new arrange- 
ments of these parts? Some of the little designs 
meant for gift cards would also make fine posters 
when carried out on a large scale. 

Next month we shall offer a lesson course that 
will be the beginning of fine creative work sugges- 
tions for the entire year to come. But with all the 
new things in store, it is well to keep the lessons 
of past issues to refer back to for ideas. Many 
teachers bind these lesson sheets into some perma- 
nent form to use from time to time. No issue 
will have all the suggestions you particularly want, 
but in such a collection there will always be a great 


deal that you can use and are looking for, for special 
events. 
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CHRISTMAS EXPRESSED IN DESIGNS AND DECORATIONS 


BRON LIGHT GREEN 


Ri HT 


az 


UNDER SIDE OEEPER GREEN OR RED 


SANTA TAN 

FACE FLESH COLOR. 

ACCENT NOSE & CHEEKS 

BEARD WHITE OR CREAM COLOR 
TREE BRIGHT GREEN 

GAY ORNAMENTS 


HALO ORANGE 

FLAME DEEP YELLOW 

.CANDLE RED-ORANGE 

HOLDER BLVE 

TWiG GREEN 

ORNAMENTS GAY COLORS 
LEAVE HIGH LIGHT 
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ENVELOPES FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS AND FOLDERS 


ENVELOPE SHOULD BE Yq INCH 
LONGER AND WIDER THAN CARD. 


FOLD DOTTED LINES. CUT OUT 
SECTIONS A-B-C-D. 


CUT PATTERN 
E,FROM FOLDED 
PAPER. 


TRACE ONTO 
SECTIONS, F-G 


ADD LINE,# 
ABOVE ,G 


CuT EDGES AND 
REFOLD. 


SIDE FLAPS SHOULD BE 
CuT DOWN AS, K-M. 


MARK 8x8 PAPER 
INTO QUARTER 
SECTIONS. FOLD 
CORNERS A-B TO 
CENTER. MARK 
AND FOLD LINES 
4" IN FROM 
CORNERS. CLIP 
OUT SECTIONS E-F 


ENVELOPE 4 


CIRCLE 134 


INCHES 
DIA. 


CUT A MULTIPLE OF 
LEAVES FROM FOLDED 
PAPER,-A. 


cuT SYMETRIC 
TREES FROM 
FOLDED PAPER. 


CIRCLE PALE BLUE-VIOLET, STAR 

SILVER, WREATH DEEP GREEN , BERRIES 

RED-ORANGE , ON PALE YELLOW GREEN 
CARD 
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DECORATED CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CUT-PAPER DECORATION ON ENVELOPE 
SYMETRIC CUT-PAPER MOTIF FOR PACKAGE CONTAINING COTTON AND SACHET 


DECORATION POWDER. 


DECORATED SAFTEY MATCH FOLDERS >, 

A GAY 
IDENTIFICA - 
TION TAG 
FOR YOouR 
LUGGAGE 
MADE ON 
A BROWN 
DURABLE 
TAG. 


CUT-PAPER DECORATION ON SMALL 
CAN BE PURCHASED AT THE 


"FIVE AND TEN” STORES. 


A SPLENDID 
GIFT FOR 
SISTER OR 
MOTHER. 


TRACE TRIANGULAR AREA INTO 


EACH CORNER LIGHTLY IN 
PENCIL. PASTE CUT- PAPER 
PARTS INTO PLACE. 
GREEN 
as 2- RED-ORANGE TRIANGLE 


PATTERN 


DECORATING INEXPENSIVE 
ARTICLES FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 


Lovise D. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDY CONTAINERS 


\ CUT TWO DIFFERENT SIZE PANELS 
FROM FOLDED PAPER. BE SURE 


4 THAT LENGTH A-B 1S SAME 
om. ON EACH. 


TRACE 1 ONTO PAPER. 
NEXT TRACE 2 AGAINST 1. 
THEN 1 AGAINST 2 AGAIN, 
| LASTLY 2 AGAINST 1. 
2 ADD PASTING FLAP. 3 


DECORATE WITH CUT- 
°° PAPER MOTIFS, STENCIL 
P DESIGNS, OR PAINTED 


DECORATIONS AND 
& BORDERS. 


\ CUT OUT 
CAREFULLY. 


FOLD DOTTED 
LINES. 

PASTE SIDES 
TOGETHER. 
ADD NARROW 
RIBBON HANDLES. 


FREEHANO 


PAINTED DESIGNS. 


ON ABOVE )LLUSTRATION 
OF CONTINUOUS DESIGN, 
C-D EQUALS C-D. a 


tovise 
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DUTCH CALENDARS AT CHRISTMAS 


ount 


light-weight 
M 


g 
ch hole at top. 


Pun 


ately. 


Paint deep border about panel. Paste design on 


tire back.) Cut out edges accur 


flat gay colors 
d paste over en 


int parts in 
(Sprea 


Pa 
cardboard. 
calendar pad upon panel. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS AND FOLDERS 


Lovise 
Tessin 


DRAW AND 
PAINT 
IRREGULAR 
EOGES 
BEFORE 


UTTIN 
Gerry mae’ : 


Very attractive Christmas cards can be made on the standard correspondence cards. Others 
can be developed upon colored construction papers to fit standard envelopes. Then there are those 
made of folded colored papers, with envelopes made to fit. Colored envelopes can be purchased from 
any printing house, if the class should all decide upon some one size and color for their greeting cards. 


Designs can be worked out beautifully in cut colored papers after the verses are typed or printed 
on the folders. If the class should all decide upon one given size and color of folder, and on a given 
verse, this can be printed into the folder by a local printer at little expense. The decorations on the 
cover of the folder can then be as the individual desires to make them. 
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Something to Do 


Games That Teach Reading 


preparation for reading but it is a different proc- 

ess from that of really reading. The new words 
in the story should be pointed out and their meaning 
explained to the children before they start reading 
the selection. This can be developed best in a 
separate exercise in oral reading. This exercise 
should precede the regular silent-reading lesson. 


} EARNING the meanings of words is a necessary 


The following games are merely suggestions for 
varying word drills. They are games that the chil- 
dren enjoy. There are values found in them besides 
the reading progress which they are primarily intended 
to promote; the co-operation of the children, the 
oral language, the spelling and writing which are 
incidental, and the developing of habit to follow 
directions are among these. 


There are many ways to reward the child when 
he wins in a game. The ingenuity of the teacher is 
needed in deciding this. Children must learn to 
be good winners as well as good losers. More often 
the winner is the one who 
needs the teacher’s atten- 
tion, as some children can- 


not stand glory very well. have preschool help 


Post Office 
Materials : Phrase 


cards, such as ‘‘down town,” accepted. at 
he aper,”’ “during the Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
and “in a cold place.”” A a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


chart with pockets for hold- 

ing the cards may be made of folded paper bound 
with heavy binding tape. The number slips, one- 
third of them red, two-thirds of them black, may be 
cut from ordinary drawing paper. The teacher 
says, “I want each of you to hold your hands open 
on your desk and close your eyes. I will drop a 
number into each hand.’ She passes around the 
room doing this, then says, ‘‘Now open your eyes 
and look at your number. I have divided the class 
into two groups. Those who have red numbers may 
be postmasters. Those who have black numbers 
may go to the post office and call for their mail. 
Number one may go first.” 

The child who has the red card numbered “one’”’ 
passes to the front of the room and stands by the 
chart. The flash cards are stuck into the chart, 
each one in plain view. Each postmaster delivers 
two letters. After number one, red number two 
comes and so on. The child having the black card 
marked ‘‘one’’ comes and asks for his mail, the 
others follow him in this order: 


The child says: ‘‘Good morning.”’ 
The postmaster answers: ‘‘Good morning.” 
Child: ‘“‘Have I any mail today?”’ 


The progressive teacher has practical method 
suggestions to make to others. Many mothers 


to offer. AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD welcomes 


brief form and will pay for those which are 


Postmaster: ‘‘What is your name?” 
Child: ‘‘Mr. ‘in the paper.’ ”’ 


The postmaster reads the cards until he finds the 
one the child asks for. He hands that card to the 
child who takes it and goes to his seat. If the child 
who is postmaster cannot find the card, the next one 
in line takes his place. 

The game continues until each child has either 
been postmaster or has gone for his mail. 

This game may be changed in several ways to 
make it interesting from day to day. Sometimes 
the cards are taken up after the children have all 
received their mail. Often the class wants to mail 
the letters. The big envelope in which the cards 
are kept may serve as the mail box. On the backs 
of most of the flash cards there are other phrases. 
These may be used for the addresses of the letters. 
As each child mails his letter he calls the name on 
the back of the card he holds, then he flashes it for 
the children to see. Children may make sentences 
after they have learned to 
read the cards at sight 
readily, such as, “I go to 
the seashore in the sum- 
mer.”’” If there time, 
the black numbers and red 
ones may exchange places. 
In this way all the chil- 
dren will have cards or “‘let- 
ters.”’ 

Number cards may be 
used the same way. The 
number cards may read 6+2 or 4+4, etc. When 
the child says, ‘‘My name is Mr. Eight,” the post- 
master has to find a combination which, added, 
equals eight. 

Second or third grade children will enjoy these 
games very much. They often suggest changes 
which will be worth considering. 


these suggestions in 


Phrase Races 


’ 


This game is very much like ‘Going Outside.’ 
The new words or phrases are on the blackboard. 
The teacher pronounces them for the children and 
they pronounce them after her. 

Two children are chosen to race. Each is given a 
ruler. A ‘“‘teacher” is chosen. This child calls out 
a phrase and the two at the board see who can find 
it first. The child who touches it with his ruler 
first wins. The ‘‘teacher’’ calls about five to each 
set of contestants. He who wins three out of the 
five is the best man of course. The children usually 
choose two who are about the same type readers. 
There is no fun in watching the best in the group 
compete with the slowest. After the ‘“‘teacher’’ has 
served for three or four times a new one is chosen. 
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Sometimes a new teacher is chosen for each two chil- 
dren. The ‘‘out-going”’ child usually has the privilege 
of selecting his successor. 


For Flash Cards 

The teacher stands before the class. She holds in 
her hand a set of flash cards. On this set she has 
printed common words describing the objects in the 
room, as desk, flowers, books, cabinet. When the 
card is flashed the children point to the object name 
on the card. ' 

In a second game the children are allowed to call 
the card aloud. The teacher flashes the card bearing 
a word, or better still, a phrase. She stands before 
one aisle, or row, and only the children in that row are 
allowed to answer. Then, to vary the procedure, she 
says, ‘‘Anyone in the room may answer.’”’ The first 
child to answer gets the card. In the end the children 


come to the front of the room and flash the cards they 
have received. 

The teacher flashes the card so that only one row 
can see it atatime. She holds the card in view until 
every child in the row has raised his hand. She 
counts silently to time them. This number is written 
on the blackboard in front of that row. She goes on 
to the next and the next. If there is any doubt of a 
child’s knowing, the teacher may have that child 
whisper the word to her. This rivalry between rows 
creates a desire to win. If the class is divided in such 
a way that one row excels too much, perhaps the 
group could be better balanced by choosing sides. 
Often a fast group will act as an incentive to the slower 
ones. They see what some of the children in the grade 
can do and they try harder. 


—Lois Maruais, Huntsville, Tex. 


A Progressive Christmas Program 


In most grade schools each family of the com- 
munity has more than one child in school, and these 
children are usually in different grades. This means 
that when Mother comes to a school program she can 
see and hear the performance of but one child unless 
she interrupts the program by leaving one room and 
entering another while the exercises are in progress. 
Three teachers in one school solved this problem 
and incidentally saved themselves much extra work 
and worry by planning a Progressive Program. 

The parents were received in the primary 
department for the first part of the program. 
This had the advantage of having the little people 
give their part of the exercises before they had 
become tired or overstimulated by excitement. This 
part of the program completed, the visitors progressed 
to the third-grade room where the second part of 
the exercises was held. From here they were ush- 
ered into the fifth-grade room where the final part 
of the program was presented. 


The teacher in the primary grades planned and 
rehearsed two dramatizations of reading lessons 
which included practically every child in the depart- 
ment. For the three or four whodid not fit in, recita- 
tions, brief and amusing, were planned. The entire 
class joined in singing two of the Christmas songs 
which the children had learned in their music work. 
Two action songs by groups of six children completed 
her part of the program. 

The third-grade teacher had seven of the best 
readers in the class read a Christmas story. This 
number was announced by one of the children who 
also called upon the various members of the group 
toread. This gave the parents an idea of the quality 
of school work done by the more advanced members 
of the class. This department also rendered two 
songs, one by the entire class and one by a selected 
group. These songs, as in the case of the primary 
department, were a part of the regular music work 
of the grade. Twelve children gave a colorful Christ- 


mas drill. The costumes of crepe paper were made 
by the teacher assisted by the mothers. 

As each teacher planned to give every child some 
part in the program two big boys, who seemed to fit 
in nowhere else, were given the responsibility of 
ushering the visitors to their seats, and proudly 
‘stood guard,” one on either side of the door, through- 
out the program. 


In the fifth grade, the pupils gave a dramatiza- 
tion of Francois Coppeé’s ‘‘Little Jean’s Christmas.”’ 
As these children had taken up two-part songs, they 
sang two Christmas songs. Eight children gave a 
pantomime of ‘‘The Little Fir Tree’”’ also. 

The Christmas tree, which was the crowning 
feature of the program, was held in this department. 
The size of the seats and the room space were better 
adapted to the needs of the visitors than in the 
other rooms. Then, too, the older children were 
given the responsibility of decorating the tree and 
putting on the gifts. 

The gifts were secured by the children of each 
of the three grades drawing names. The child 
drawing the name was responsible for providing a 
gift for the person whose name he had drawn. A 
price limit of ten cents was put on gifts. Less 
might be spent if desired. Each teacher kept the 
list of givers and recipients of gifts, and crossed them 
off as the gifts were brought to her desk. Each 
one also provided two or three emergency gifts, as 
they knew from experience that one or two would 
be broken, lost or forgotten. These were hung 
on the tree without name cards on them, and the 
child receiving the gifts naturally supposed that 
the name card had been lost. In this way disap- 
pointment and humiliation for any one child was 
averted. 

There was a popcorn ball for each child. These 
were provided by the teachers. They were made 
in pink and white and the maker pressed into each 
ball the end of a ten-inch piece of heavy linen thread 
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by means of which it was later attached to the tree. 
The schoolroom decorations were, of course, mainly 
the art work for the month of December. Black- 
board borders and Christmas pictures from stencils, 
put on and colored by the children, gave character 
to the decorative scheme. 


This co-operative program was one of the most 
successful ever given in this school. It was also one 
of the least burdensome. Teachers will find the 
plan especially acceptable to the patrons as well as 
the children. 


—ALICE CooK FULLER, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Christmas Gifts Every Child Can Make 


Christmas is coming and we must get our gifts 
ready. Here are gifts for the entire family that even 
younger children can make. 


For Mother 


Decorate the handles of kitchen utensils with 
enameled designs. You can buy the utensils at a 
dime store or at a hardware store. You will need a 
small can of white enamel and tubes of red, yellow, 
blue and black oil paint. With these you can mix 
any color you want. Patterns can be transferred to 
the handles of the utensils either with transfer paper 
or by rubbing chalk under the design, then placing 
the design on the handle and tracing over it with a 
pencil. An outline of the pattern will be left on the 
handle by the chalk. This can be wiped away with a 
damp cloth after the design has been painted and the 
paint is dry. 

Mother would be sure to like a clipping book, too. 
Make a booklet with blank pages. Fasten together 
with ribbon or paper fasteners. The cover should be 


rather heavy. On it print in large letters, ‘‘CLIP- 
PING BOOK.” 


For Father 


Either a paper weight or a bill spindle will make a 
fine gift for Father. Model them of clay. The 
bill spindle has a long, slender nail pressed in before the 
clay dries. Allow them to dry, then paint or decorate 
them. You can either decorate them with parquetry 
paper pasted on to form a design, shellacked to make 
permanent, or paint your own design. Either enamels 
and oil paints may be used or water colors with a 
coat of shellac. Make the designs simple and sturdy. 
Remember that dainty, light motifs would be out of 
place on objects made of clay. 


For Big Sister 


A sachet bag is easily made and Big Sister will like 
it. Sprinkle the sachet over a thin sheet of cotton. 
Fold over and wrap simply in a pastel-colored tissue 
paper. Tie with a Christmas cord or a dainty ribbon. 


For Big Brother 


The same kind of gifts can be made for Big Brother 
that were made for Father. If a different sort of 
gift is desired, a clay tray is practical. This can be 
decorated in the same manner as the other clay gifts. 


For Little Brother 


A ‘Scrap Book of Funny Things”’ can be made for 
Little Brother. A ‘‘Coloring Book”’ is another prac- 
tical gift. Make the book of blank pages, then trace 
pictures of animals and story illustrations in it for 
Brother to color. 


For Little Sister 


Little Sister will be happy with a set of clay dishes 
or a string of gaily colored clay beads. 


For the Christmas Tree 


The friendly Christmas Tree must not be forgotten. 
Dainty decorations can be made for it by stringing 
parquetry paper alternately with short straws. If the 
parquetry paper is not available, cut up scraps of 
bright-colored construction paper or wall paper. 
Balls for the Christmas tree can be made of silver, 
gold, or any bright-colored paper. Cut it in narrow 
strips. Fasten all the strips together by one end with 
a small paper fastener. Then fasten the other ends 
together with a fastener, and the ball is complete. 


—Dorotuy ENKE, Wayne, Neb. 


Two Welcome Gifts 


A dish garden is interesting, inexpensive handwork. 
For our garden we used a wash basin from the ten-cent 
store. We enameled it blue and while still wet gently 
blew on powdered gilt. On a nature-study hike we 
had gathered a number of tiny stones which looked 
pretty under water and we varnished them to retain 
thecolors. The sand holding the stones was kept damp 
and grass was planted. Small leafed plants were 
begged from the mothers and these were used as trees. 


Across the tiny stream the children placed a 
rustic bridge made from white birch twigs. Two 
tiny china figures under the tree and a few white 


swans in the stream completed a charming picture. 
The dish garden proved a source of great joy to the 
little crippled child to whom it was presented and the 
children learned that even the simplest and least 
expensive things cleverly used may be beautiful. 


Chalk boxes serve many useful purposes in junior 
woodwork. One project which was greeted with 
enthusiasm was the Noak’s Ark. A hinged, peaked 
roof was added to the chalk box. It was sandpapered 
and painted. Then windows were cut from white 
paper and glued on. The ark was then given a coat of 
clear shellac as were the cardboard animals which 


filled it. —Enmiy I. MEEK, Toronto, Can. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Children’s Hour 


Santa Claus Did Not Believe in Christmas 
By JANE 


PM ss i» would you have believed in Christ- 


mas if you had been Santa Claus. It had 

meant too much hard work. It had meant 
being cold, and late for his meals, and being pushed 
and pulled by rude little boys and girls, and, oh, so 
many other troubles that he could think of little else, 
as he started out, free at last, on Christmas Eve. The 
City glittered, very bright and festive, with white 
snow on the streets for Christmas Eve. A few green 
Christmas trees still waited at the corner where Santa 
Claus had stood with his money kettle and rung his 
little bell for two weeks. Many people had bought 
Christmas trees, but not many had dropped pennies 
into Santa Claus’ kettle. 

The window of the great store where Santa Claus 
had also been taking down the names of good children 
for two weeks, was brightly lighted, with toys and 
games in the windows. Santa Claus hurried by, 
for he could scarcely bear to look at the window, even, 
of the great store. 

“You know what I want, a real airplane.” “If 
you don’t bring me an automobile for Christmas 
I shall never write to you again.’”’ ‘“‘You must 
put my name down in your book, but not Helen, 
who lives next door. She isn’t as nice as I am.”’ 
That was the way boys and girls had spoken to Santa 
Claus. Some of them had 
pulled his beard, and found 
out that he wore it on an elas- 
tic only at Christmas time. 
Still others had picked off bits 
of his cotton-batting imitation 
fur, and laughed at him, not 
understanding that Santa 
Claus was poor. 

His work was done, all his 
bell-ringing, all his taking 
down names, carrying heavy 
signs, being here, there, and 
everywhere for the time be- 
fore Christmas. Walking, 
alone, along the streets of the 
City in his make-believe beard 
and his red cloak with a bor- 
der of cotton-batting imitation 


ARNOLD 


fur, Santa Claus felt like giving up. Nobody was 
surprised to see him. Nobody followed him or walked 
along beside him. Everyone, on Christmas Eve, 
went hurrying by on their own personal business, 
without even noticing Santa Claus. As the wind blew 
hard icy snowflakes in his face, and his flimsy cloak 
was not able to keep out the cold, Santa Claus said 
to himself, “I have been keeping Christmas a long 
time, from reindeer to airship days, and I must say 
that now I am done with it. 
Christmas any longer.”’ 

Well, who could blame Santa Claus? He went on 
and on, and up and down the City until the street 
lamps were lighted, the stores closed, and all the 
front doors locked. He went and went until he could 
hardly walk, because his shoes were worn thin, and 
he stopped in front of an apartment house, many 
stories tall. He slipped into the basement areaway 
of the apartment house, and, from force of habit, he 
rang his little bell. Suddenly the door of the base- 
ment opened, and there stood Janitor, big, black 
from shoveling coal, and looking very much pleased. 

“Santa Claus, by my word!” exclaimed Janitor. 
“IT never expected that you would remember me. 
Come in and warm yourself by my furnace fire. 
It is the warmest place in the City tonight.”’ 

So Santa Claus went into 
Janitor’s basement and he sat 
down in Janitor’s old rocking 
chair that Garbage Man had 
given him, and he put his cold 
feet up to the glowing furnace 
fire, warming himself finely. 
They talked about how Jani- 
tor worked night and day, 
keeping the house fires burn- 
ing and the halls clean and the 
water pipes from freezing. 
‘But you are not so hard- 
worked as I,’ said Santa 
Claus, for he still felt like 
giving up. ‘‘You see,” he 
said to Janitor, “I do not 
believe in Christmas.”’ 

‘Not believe in Christ- 


I don’t believe in 
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mas?’’ said Janitor, patting Santa Claus so hard on 
his back that the rocking chair nearly tipped over. 
‘You don’t know what you are talking about. Go 
up to the first floor and knock on the door, and see 
what you will see!”’ 

So Santa Claus thanked Janitor, arose from the com- 
fortable rocking chair and went up to the first floor 
of the apartment house. There was a light coming 
under the door of the first-floor apartment, and Santa 
Claus pushed the electric bell softly. The door opened 
and Little Sister, her eyes as big as saucers, looked 
out. ‘‘Santa Claus!’’ she said, as if she were telling 
a fairy story. ‘‘We never thought that you would 
remember us!’ And as Little Sister opened the 
door wider, Father, Little Brother and the Old Baby 
came to look wonderingly at him, and Mother, 
holding the New Baby, sat up in bed with Christmas 
happiness in her face. 

‘‘We have a New Baby for our Christmas!’ Little 
Sister said, ‘‘and we are going to get along with the 
old toys this year, which are really very nice, but 
Mother said we should not see Santa Claus until 
perhaps next year. Do come in.” 

Santa Claus, feeling suddenly important, went in 
and shook hands with Mother and looked over all 
the old toys to see that they were sound and in work- 
ing condition for another year. Then he turned to 
go, and felt blue again. ‘‘You see,’’ he said, ‘I 
don’t, myself, believe in Christmas.”’ 

believe in Christmas?’ exclaimed Mother, 


looking with a twinkling smile at Santa Claus. ‘‘You 
don’t know what you are talking about. Go up 
to the second-floor apartment.’’ So Santa Claus 


went out into the hall and up the stairs and pushed 
the electric bell. There was a rustling of paper and 
then the door was opened just a crack, to disclose, 
who do you suppose — one of Santa Claus’ helpers, 
Toyman! On a table Toyman was wrapping up a 
doll with real hair, a box of animals, and a box 
of blocks. 

“Santa Claus, by my spectacles!’’ said Toyman. 
“You are the last person I expected to see tonight. 
On our first floor there is a family of nice children, 
Little Sister, Little Brother, Old Baby...” 

‘“‘And New Baby!” Santa Claus reminded him. 

“Ah, so you know them!’ Toyman chuckled. 
“They think that they are not going to have any 
Christmas presents, but I brought over a few little 
things from the shop. I shall take them down and 
leave them at the door later.”’ 

Santa Claus helped Toyman wrap the toys, and 
Toyman gave him a cup of steaming hot coffee and 
a ham sandwich. Then, feeling that he must be again 


on his way, Santa Claus told Toyman why he had 
not seen him lately. ‘‘Toyman,”’ he said, ‘‘I do not 
believe in Christmas any longer.”’ 

Toyman looked very grieved. ‘‘Not believe in 
Christmas?” he said. ‘‘You don’t know what you 
are talking about. Go up to the third floor and ring 
the bell, and see what you will see.” 

So Santa Claus wished Toyman a very Merry 
Christmas, and went out into the hall and up the 
stairs to the third floor. There he saw no light shining 
out from under the door, but he rang the electric 
bell just the same. A Boy’s voice said, ‘‘Come in,” 
so Santa Claus went in, and he found the Boy, who 
had been shut in all winter, looking out of his window 
at the City. He had no light, so that he might see 
outside better. But the Boy could see Santa Claus 
by his red cloak and his cotton-batting imitation 
fur, and he shouted, “Santa Claus! How did you 
know that I was watching for you?”’ 

Santa Claus knew that the Boy thought that he 
was a dream, so he brought him moredreams. There, 
to the Boy’s room, came a baseball suit and a bat, 
a pair of new skates, a sailboat for the park on summer 
days, a glider for the park on wind-swept days, a 
bicycle, a tennis racket. Santa Claus knew that 
the dreams would last through Christmas, and until 
the Boy was up and about again. He wished the 
Boy an unusually Merry Christmas, and went softly 
out again. 

There were many more floors in the apartment 
house. Saying over and over to himself, ‘‘I do not 
believe in Christmas! I donot believe in Christmas!”’ 
Santa Claus went up and up stairs, up, up. He 
was joined by a pleasant-voiced little mouse who 
urged him on, dancing as she went. ‘‘Cheese tonight, 
plenty of cheese left out for me,’’ chirped the mouse. 
She led Santa Claus on until they came to the very 
tip-top of the house, and up a narrow flight of steps, 
out upon the roof. Below lay the City. White. 
Sleeping. Waiting. Up above the roofs one glowing 
star shone down upon Santa Claus’ head. The mouse 
chirped as she hurried back to her feast, ‘‘Merry 
Christmas!’ 

Santa Claus started to speak, “I do not...” 
Then he suddenly changed his mind. ‘I do believe 
in Christmas,” he said. And just as he made this 
very sensible remark, swooping down from the sky, 
like a great white angel, came Santa Claus’ airship. 
It rested as lightly as a silver bird upon the roof and 
Santa Claus, leaping in, was carried home. 

Perhaps you do not believe that this is a true story. 
Be assured that it is. Only wait for Christmas, and 
you will find it all out for yourselves. 


The Boy of the Story-Telling Fireplace 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


OEL HARRIS, a thirteen-year-old boy of our old 
J South, stood feeling discouraged in front of the 
post office. It was the time of our Civil War, 
and Joel’s town was Eatonton in Georgia. Short, 


plump, twinkling eyes and a face that easily crinkled 
itself into smiles, barefoot, and out-at-the-elbows, that 
was Joel. Another boy might have given up to all 
the hard things that life had brought him so far. His 
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father was dead. The little town where he lived was 
feeling the pinch of the war; Joel’s mother had all 
she could do to feed her family. Most of the town 
boys were drummers and water-carriers in the army, 
or were doing just what Joel was, trying to find work. 
The trouble was that there was not enough work to 
go around. 

Joel was a Christmas boy. His birthday came on 
the eighth of December. This was March, when in 
Georgia the woods were beginning to hang their 
garlands of yellow jasmine and the plantation rose- 
bushes were in bloom. Joel wondered how he would 
spend the day. He disliked being idle. He decided 
to try to drive away his discouragement with laugh- 
ter. He grinned and 
chuckled with his own 
brave sense of humor un- 


OTHER DECEMBER BIRTHDAYS 


buy. He was quick at setting type. His free time 
was spent in Mr. Turner’s big library, where he could 
read as many books as he liked, or he helped Mrs. 
Turner with her beautiful flower garden. Mr. Turner 
was a friend of birds, and took his children and Joel 
for many expeditions to the woods to listen for the 
drumming of the partridge, the different calls of the 
catbird, and the jokes the mocking bird liked to play 
with his songs. The plantation, with its many ne- 
groes, wide fields of cotton and sweet potatoes and 
corn, the great houses, barns, and printing shop, 
was a village in itself. It was a fine place for a boy 
to work and play. 

One late afternoon when Joel had finished his day’s 
work, the Turner chil- 
dren carried him off to a 
little cabin that stood on 
the edge of the woods. 


til a blue jay in a near-by The third......... Gilbert Stuart, who painted 
tree began to chatter too. George Washington's portrait. 
As if in answer to his pee Martin Van Buren, eighth Presi- 
courage a frolicsome little dent of the United States. . 
breeze brought a news- ee Christina Rosetti, an English 
paper and dropped it at poet. 

the boy's feet. Saint Nicholas, who loved all 

He picked it up and children. 

opened it. Then his eyes The eighth........ Eli Whitney, who invented the 
grew wide with surprise. cotton gin. 

He read, ‘Wanted, an César Frank, who composed 


active and intelligent 
boy, fourteen or fifteen 
years old, to learn the 
printing business. Apply 
at the office of ‘The 
Countryman.’ ”’ 

Joel’s race home was 
made in about two min- 
utes. Then he took leave 
of his mother and started 
to the plantation, nine 
miles from town, where 
Mr. Turner had his print- 
ing shop and edited ‘“‘The 
Countryman.”’ Part of 
the way he walked, be- 
tween cotton fields and 
sweetly perfumed forests. 


The eleventh 


The thirteenth 


The sixteenth...... 


The seventeenth... . 


The etghteenth..... 


The eighteenth..... 


The twenty-fifth. ... 


The twenty-eighth. . 


beautiful orchestral music. 
Emily Dickinson, a New Eng- 
land poet. 


...Phillips Brooks, who wrote, ‘‘O 


Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Ludwig van Beethoven, who was a 
master composer of symphonies. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, who 
wrote ‘‘Snowbound.” 
Anionio Stradivarius, 
maker of violins. 
Edward MacDowell, American 
com poser. 

Clara Barton, founder of the 
American Red Cross. 

Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth 
President of the United States. 


Italian 


Uncle George Terrill, a 
wonderful story-teller, 
lived there, and he had 
that day baked a batch 
of his famous ginger 
cookies. Uncle George 
was an old negro who had 
known the Indians when 
he was a pickaninny. He 
had sat with the Indian 
boys and girls about their 
camp fires and listened to 
the stories they told. He 
remembered every one of 
these stories, and told 
them to grown-ups and 
children whenever he had 
a chance. They were 
stories that made one 
brother to the red men 
and the black men, and 
friends with all the small 
furred and winged crea- 
tures of the wild. 

Seated at the door of 
the cabin, Uncle George 
was waiting for Joel and 
the others. Helaid outa 


Part of the way he caught rides, his bare feet dangling 
from the back of a farm wagon. At last he reached 
the road that led between rows of small cabins to the 
great white house on the Turner plantation. There 
Joel tried to brush off his dust, and presented himself 
at the smaller building where the printing press and 
the fascinating type forms were. Mr. Turner looked 
at the jolly smiling boy who stood before him with the 
newspaper in his hand. 

“But I said that I needed a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen,’’ Mr. Turner said. 

“T shall grow,”’ Joel told him, ‘‘and you said that 
you would teach the boy.”’ 

That is how Joel Harris began work. The little 
he earned went back to town to help his mother, but 
the boy found life full of fun that money could not 


plate of cookies, leaned on his cane, and then looked 
far away into the forest. ‘‘Br’er Rabbit .. .” 
began Uncle George, and suddenly Joel saw something 
unexpected. He was well acquainted with rabbits, 
plump, shy, hurrying little animals that scuttled in 
and out of the brush. But there, right in front of 
Uncle George, appeared a very different kind of rabbit. 
He stood up on his back feet and he wore a short 
jacket, well-fitting and jaunty. He had bows of 
ribbons in his ears, and he wore a pair of old flat 
shoes, just like plantation shoes. His eyes were full 
of mischief. In a ring around Br’er Rabbit, all 
standing up like human creatures, were Br’er Ter- 
rapin, Br’er Bear, Br’er Fox, Miss Meadows dressed 
in bonnet and shawl, litthe Mr. Thimble-finger, and 
Tar Baby. Each of these joyous story people knew 
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Uncle George and had a story to tell. Listening to 
these stories and munching ginger cookies was the 
most fun Joel had ever known. 

What a boy likes and is usually decides what he 
is going to be as a man. Joel Harris grew up and 
served as a newspaper reporter on several papers 
in the South. He saw the end of our struggle of the 
Civil War. Then he went to Atlanta, Georgia, 
where he was editor-in-chief of the ‘Atlanta Consti- 
tution.’” He met and married a daughter of the sea, 
Essie la Rose, whose father had been a ship’s master, 
cruising south from Canada. But all this time Mr. 
Harris was accompanied by a delightful little com- 
panion with long ears, a bag of tricks, and a sense of 
fun. At last the time came when Mr. Harris was 
obliged, because his children and the children every- 
where demanded it, to write the stories ‘‘Uncle 
Remus” told about Br’er Rabbit and his friends. 

Our country, trying to recover from war, needed 
laughter. Br’er Rabbit made old and young chuckle 
and forget their troubles. Mr. Harris became famous 
through his stories of ‘‘The Moon in the Mill Pond,” 
‘‘Why Brother Bear Has No Tail,” ‘‘Why the Alliga- 
tor’s Back is Rough,’ ‘‘Why Guinea Fowls are 
Speckled,” “Old Grinny Granny Wolf,” ‘‘The Won- 
derful Tar Baby,” ‘“‘Mr. Rabbit Nibbles Up the 
Butter’? and hundreds more. His books of stories, 
“Nights with Uncle Remus,’’ ‘‘On the Plantation,” 
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“Little Mr. Thimble-finger and His Queer Country,” 
were read and enjoyed by our children and those 
across the ocean. Mr. Harris could never understand 
why this was so, but the success which came to him 
helped to build a house for his family, the ‘‘Wrens’ 
Nest,’’ where he could have a study in which to write 
and his children plenty of room to play. 

If you should happen to go to the Carnegie Li- 
brary in Atlanta and visit the Children’s Room, you 
would see a delightful fireplace, around which hun- 
dreds of boys and girls gather to listen to stories. 
Carved above it are the words, ‘‘The World is so 
Full of a Number of Things I am Sure We Should 
All be as Happy as Kings.’’ Under this message 
stands the stone figure of Br’er Rabbit, gay, tricky, 
wise. All about the fireplace, so designed that the 
flames from the great logs throw rosy lights upon them, 
are tiles that tell in pictures the stories Uncle Remus 
told. Thisisthe fireplace that Joel Chandler Harris’s 
friends built in remembrance, for stories are among 
our most lasting of joys, and no matter how dis- 
couraged we are, to laugh is better than to cry. 

Mr. Harris was born in December of 1848 and 
died in 1908. Among the great birthdays of the 
year his is one that means most to children. Decem- 
ber is a good month for stories in front of an open 
fire. Every month of the year, though, needs Br’er 
Rabbit and his friends. 


Te Kanawa’s Adventure with the Fairies 


By Str GEORGE GRAY 


E KANAWA, a chief of Waikato, was the man 

i who fellin with a troop of fairies upon the top 

of Pukemore, a high mountain in the Waikato 
district of New Zealand. 

This chief happened one day to go out to catch 
game with his dogs, and when night came on he 
found himself right at the top of Pukemore. So 
his party made a fire to give them light, for it was 
very dark. They had chosen a tree to sleep under, 
a very large tree, the only one fit for their purpose 
that they could find. In fact, it was a most conven- 
ient sleeping place, for the tree had immense roots 
sticking up high above the ground; they slept between 
these roots, and made the fire beyond them. 

As soon as it was dark they heard loud voices, like 
the voices of people coming that way. There were 
the voices of men, of women, and of children, as if 
a very large party of people were coming along. They 
looked for a long time but could see nothing, until 
at last Te Kanawa knew the noise must proceed from 
fairies. His people were all overcome with fear, 
and would have run away if they could, but where 
could they run to? They were in the midst of a for- 
est, on the top of a lonely mountain, and it was a 
dark night. 

For a long time the voices grew louder and more 
distinct as the fairies drew nearer and nearer, until 
they came quite close to the fire. Te Kanawa and 


his party were now half-dead with fright. At last 
the fairies approached to look at Te Kanawa, who 
was a very handsome fellow. To do this, they kept 
peeping cautiously over the large roots of the tree 
under which the hunters were lying and kept con- 
stantly looking at Te Kanawa, while his companions 
were almost insensible from fear. Whenever the fire 
blazed up brightly, off went the fairies and hid them- 
selves, peeping out from behind stumps and trees; 
and when it burned low, back they came close to it, 
merrily singing as they moved: 


‘‘Here you come climbing over Mount Tirangi 
To visit the handsome chief of Nagapuhi, 
Whom we have done with.”’ 


A sudden thought struck Te Kanawa, that he 
might induce the fairies to go away if he gave them all 
the jewels he had.about him. So he took off a beau- 
tiful little figure, carved in green jasper, which he wore 
as a neck ornament, and a precious carved jasper 
ear-drop from his ear. Ah, Te Kanawa was only 
trying to amuse and please the fairies to save his life 
for by this time he was sure that he would never 
return home to his village. However, the fairies did 
not rush on the men to attack them, but only came 
quite close to look at them. As soon as Te Kanawa 
had taken off his neck ornament, and pulled out his 
jasper ear-ring and his other ear-ring, made of a tooth 

(Continued on page 62) 
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r | NHIS little prayer was written by a group 
of forty or more private school children under 
ten years of age, Protestants of many sects, 

Roman Catholics, and Jews, who met each school 

morning to sing a hymn, to say the Lord’s Prayer, 

and to listen to the brief word of the teacher present 
with them at the simple exercises. 

Whether in this close, reverent relation with the 
children she felt their lack of understanding of the 
noble phrasing of the Great Prayer, and herself spoke 


Their School Prayer 


By J. WooDWARD 


children chosen for this trust of the opened hearts. 

The little group were thankful for father and moth- 
er, big brother, baby sister, for all those in intimate 
touch with their lives. They were thankful for 
their homes because they knew that not all boys 
and girls were sheltered and warmed and fed as they. 
They were thankful to have been kept safely through 
the night with its mystery of darkness, the being alone, 
the occasional fearsome sound of fire apparatus. 
They were suppliants, too. The wish to ask for 


“Dear Father, we thank Thee for our safety through 


the night. 


THe thank Thee for our beautiful homes and 


for all the happiness which we have in them. THe thank 
Thee for our friends and for our school. 


“Belp us to be faithful through the dap, to be obedient 
and truthful, to be kind and gentle and helpful to one 
another. 


the word that unsealed the children’s lips, or whether 
a child spoke the first freeing word, one may not know, 
but with recognition of the need, the shy confidences 
came. The Lord’s Prayer belonged to bedtime, with 
mother, they said; to some of the older children it 
meant church; it was not a school prayer; and it 
was not their own! 

The teacher, treading as angels must, offered 
to help them make a prayer of their very own, if they 
would tell her what they wished to say. 

In a few days the children began to bring their 
contributions. They were received with reverent 
seriousness by the teacher and the three or four 


Amen.” 


help came from the more thoughtful among them or 
from an older child, but the Source of help was peti- 
tioned for what the children thought that they needed 
during the day, especially the school day. 

The teacher helped the committee to arrange the 
many contributions, and showed them like meanings 
in various wordings. 

The child’s ideal cannot fall far short of our hopes 
for him if in his earnest, prayerful little heart, there 
lives the echo of his daily supplication: ‘‘Help us 


to be faithful through the day, to be obedient and 
truthful, to be kind and gentle, and helpful to one 
another.”’ 


EERILY SWEET 
By ELIzABETH COATSWORTH 


The cocks are crowing 
To the'stars, 

One crows to Venus, 
And one to Mars, 


Like trumpets blown 
Across the snow 
Eerily sweet 
The proud cocks crow. 


“Tt is not dawn, 
O birds of the sun! 
On the Milky Way 
Still flies the Swan, 


“And great Orion 
Strides through the air, 
And Berenice 
Lets down her hair. 


“It is not dawn, 
O birds of the day! 
Why do you crow 


With the sun far away?”’ 


The cocks crow loud 


And the cocks crow clear 


Across the snow, 
"Tis a joy to hear. 


“Once long ago 


When the world was young 


Over a manger 
A bright star hung. 


‘‘Marvelled both man 
And beast at the sight, 
But the cocks saluted 
The holy light. 


‘Proudly they stood 
And clapped their wings 
To welcome the star 
Of the King of Kings! 


now sometimes 
Across the snow 
We remember that night 
And rise, and crow, 
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‘“‘And repeat the chant 
‘To that star thrice blest— 
‘Christus, Christus 
Natus est!’ ”’ 


Like trumpets blown 
Across the snow 
Eerily sweet 
The proud cocks crow. 


Copyright, ‘‘Books,"” New York Herald Tribune. 


EARTH AND SKY 
By ELEANOR FARIEON 
(They talk to each other on Christmas Eve.) 


EarTH: Oh, Sky, you look so drear! 
Sky: Oh, Earth, you look so bare! 
EARTH: How chilly you appear! 
Sky: How empty you lie there! 


SKY: My winds blow icy cold. 
EARTH: My flowers have gone from me. 
SKY: Yet I’ve one Star of gold. 
EartTH: And I have one green Tree. 


SKY: I'll set my Star on high 
Alone in its own light, 
For any child to spy 
Who wakes on Christmas night. 


EARTH: I'll hang my Tree with toys, 
Like fruit and flowers gay, 
For little girls and boys 
To pick on Christmas Day. 


They sing together 


Then let the soft snow fall, 
And let the cold wind blow! 
We have in spite of all 
A pretty thing to show; 


Yes, Christmas Eve and Morn 
We'll show our pretty thing 
To every baby born 
Of beggar man or king. 


EarTH: Oh, Sky, you look so clear! 
Sky: Oh, Earth, you look so fair! 
EarTH: How bright your Star shines here. 
SKY: How green your Tree grows there. 


Copyright, Messrs. W. Collins and Sons. 
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THE FIR-TREE 
By Evita M. THOMAS 
O singing Wind 
Searching field and wood, 
Cans’t thou find 
Aught that’s sweet or good,— 
Flowers, to kiss awake, 
Or dewy grass, to shake, 
Or feathered seed 
Aloft to speed? 


Replies the wind: 

“T cannot find 
Flowers, to kiss awake, 
Or dewy grass to shake, 

Or feathered seed 

Aloft to speed; 

Yet I meet 
Something sweet, 
When the scented fir— 
Balsam-breathing fir— 

In my flight I stir. 


THE FRIEND OF SANTA CLAUS 


She is the friend of Santa Claus, 
You never hear her step, because 
In velvet shoes she likes to creep 
To put the boys and girls to sleep. 


They like to stay awake and try 
To see the dear old man come by, 
But little Sleep, who is so wise, 
Puts velvet fingers on their eyes. 


She steals across a thousand floors, 
This faithful friend of Santa Claus; 
So even if you stay awake 

She'll leave you sleeping for his sake! 


—From “The Little White Gate’’ by Florence Hoatson. 


Copyright, Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


THE PUDDING 
By VERA BOWYER 


Oh! It’s such a lovely feeling— 
Up upon the table kneeling— 
Stirring up the Christmas pudding 
Long before December comes! 
Mixing up the eggs and suet, 
Peeling nuts and grating crumbs. 
See! It, takes both hands to do it! 
Dropping currants in, and plums— 
Stirring up the Christmas pudding 
Long before December comes. 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,” London, England. 


THE BAT 


Airymouse, airymouse, fly over my head, 
And you shall have a crust of bread; 
And when I brew and when I bake, 

You shall have a piece of my Christmas cake. 


—Traditional. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE! 
By RODNEY BENNETT 


One Christmas I shall not forget. 
We went away to stay— 
The only time at Christmas time 
We've ever been away. 
I went to see my bedroom there, 
And—would you believe!— 
It had not got a chimney in— 
On Christmas Eve. 
Think of it! Think of it! 
Here was Christmas Eve, 
And not the smallest chimney there 
On Christmas Eve! 


I went along to Mother’s room. 
There was a chimney there, 
So I wrote a note and pinned it 

On a near-by chair: 
“Dear Father Christmas, 
Now—would you believe!— 
My room has not a chimney in 
On Christmas Eve. 
I’m right down the passage. 
It’s plain enough to see, 
And I'll put a label on the door 
To say: ‘HERE’S ME.’”’ 


On Christmas morning I awoke 
As soon as it was light, 
And—there was the Stocking. 
It was filled all right. 
It took my breath away to see 
The parcels on the floor, 
But think—if he had missed the label 
Pinned on the door! 
Think of it! Think of it! 
Would you believe !— 
A room without a chimney in 
On Christmas Eve! 


Copyright, ‘Child Education,’ London, England. 
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Christmas, 


the ‘‘World”’ one 


Heywood Broun said, 
“There was someone in the crowd 
which came to Bethlehem who, unlike 
the others, saw no star and missed 
the blinding glory of the skies. The 
voice of the angels was not heard by 
him, and yet this one was stirred 
by the infant in the manger. He did 
not need the miracle to raise his hope 
and wonder. It was enough for 
him that a child was born. And in 
his life he experienced many times 
that same hope and lift when he 
looked upon a child newly born. 

‘“‘And he was among the wise men. 
Birth is a miracle and a mystery. 
There is no little one who cries who 
may not be the saviour of the world. 
Who can predict what barriers may 
not be broken down by the newcomer. 
The earth and sky and sea, all these 
can be conquered by some child as 
yet untested. A baby crying because 
the light seems strange and fearful to 
his muddled eyes may grow in time 
to join and surpass the noble army of 
crusaders who have fought against 
fear, the common foe of all mankind. 
And it is not beyond human possi- 
bility that there could be one who 
would later solve for himself and 
others the riddle about death and 
what comes after.”’ 

So Christmas would seem to enfold 
us in hope and faith beyond the 
gaiety, carols, lighted trees 
which are its symbols. At the end 
of the year, when the ancients looked 
forward to the gentle ministering of 
the sun-god, and set aside a season 
for his worship, we look to the children 
for a realization of our dreams for a 
better world. The Child who gave 
us Christmas is plastic; he is patient 
with our frailties and forgiving of our 
mistakes. He comes to create happi- 


ness, color, courage in a world grown 
old and tired. What shall we give 


this Child whose outstretched hands 
hold such largess for us? Let us give 
him, first, the gift of joy. No matter 
what anxieties our life holds this 
Christmas, the children must not feel 
them. We will let each little one be 
himself, giving him the gift of indi- 
viduality through freedom from dicta- 
torial constraint. We shall give him 
the priceless gift of learning through 
experience that life is what he makes 
of it. 


Curistmas in the classroom 
may be something to date from in 
beauty, pleasure and inspiration, or 
it may be a time of weariness and 
confusion. From her experience in 
many school Christmas celebrations 
the Editor would like to offer these 
suggestions: Make your plans as far 
ahead as possible. Have all your 
materials right at hand before you 
start making gifts, decorations and 
wrappings. Do as little of the work 
as necessary yourself; no matter 
how crude it is children appreciate 
most their own effort. Avoid crowds 
during your holiday excursions and 
school parties. Small brothers and 
sisters need to either nap at home or 
have a special corner and their own 
Christmas party. Do not plan more 
than the children can carry out with- 
out undue strain. Let this be a 
merry Christmas for all. 


Hetpinc to make a magazine 
interpretive of the new year is an 
editor’s problem. We feel that your 
January issue will represent the 
reaching out of the classroom into the 
community and so into the field of 
education which widens with each 
term. We hear a great deal about 
children’s projects; your January 
issue will contain an account of a 
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teachers’ project, “The Story of 
Their City,” telling of the preparation 
of a third-grade text in community 
life by a group of Oakland, California, 
teachers. Margaret Trace, Director 
of Kindergartens, Cleveland, will con- 
tribute ‘““The Kindergarten in Pro- 
gressive Education,” describing the 
outgoing influence of the kindergarten 
in the grades and modified teaching 
methods. ‘Training Children in 
Courage’”’ by Garry Cleveland Myers 
sounds a timely note. Dr. Myers 
is being quoted widely in the national 
press, and we are fortunate to have 
a series of articles from his experience. 

Our January features, ‘‘Banking 
Teaches Sixth-Grade Arithmetic,” 
“Building Blocks and Children’s 
Play,” “In a Schoolroom Town”’ 
telling of a classroom project in 
civics, ‘“Teaching Creative English,” 
and many others will give you fresh 
thought on old subjects. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD gives chil- 
dren as good a time as the Editor 
and contributors can possibly arrange 
for. ‘The Runaway Pancake,” our 
January play, is a rollicking folk- 
story dramatization children will love 
to act. Nina Lamkin offers a Byrd 
assembly program and some fine 
winter games. Because of the one 
hundredth anniversary of Lewis Car- 
roll’s birth in January, 1932, we shall 
offer one of his most popular stories. 
The January birthday tale will be 
about the “Leather Apron Boy,” 
Benjamin Franklin. Louise. Tessin 
plans to carry over the Christmas 
thought in a double-page of toys for 
children to make. She will also share 
with you the work in modern design 
she brought back from Vienna, the cen- 
ter of much that is progressive in art 
teaching. Ourreproduction of a paint- 
ing by a living artist will be Lauren 
Ford’s ‘‘Winter Sports in Our Town,”’ 
a picture that every child will enjoy. 
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A Worthwhile Bookshelf 


The Twin Lambs. By Helen Fuller 
Orton. Illustrated. 106 Pages. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
$1.25. 


Chicken Town. By Grace B. Gawthorpe. 
Illustrated. 118 Pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $1.00. 


Scalawag. By Aime Rebald. Translated 
by Frederick Hoppin. Illustrated. 115 
Pages. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00. 


These three titles are among the best 
of realistic fiction for children published 
this year. This is frank appreciation, 
but the books warrant it. 

Mrs. Orton interprets the farm scene, 
through the detail and experiences 
all children love, as well as any juvenile 
writer of today. In ‘‘Twin Lambs” she 
has told the story of the life of the flock 
in their old hillside pasture, the adoption 
of the two lambs by some children visit- 
ing the farm, and has woven a plot about 
the adventures of the children and their 
pets which is appealing. She has 
achieved some clever characterization 
as well. Old Noah, the leader of the 
flock, and Dagon, the pugilistic ram, 
have as much personality as the humans 
of the book. The American country- 
side becomes a living delight in Mrs. 
Orton's story. 


The everyday life of a modern chicken- 
run forms the background of “Chicken 
Town.”’ Adults as well as children will 
appreciate this tale of a little bantam 
rooster, who has a deep admiration for 
the great white leghorn cock who rules 
the poultry yard, and tries to emulate 
him. The mystery of the bantam’s 
hatching must be kept secret, but the 
story has a satisfying climax. The 
daily doings of these always interesting 
creatures, the little chicken town care- 
fully laid out with lanes and lawns, 
coops and white-washed henhouses, is 
a new story scene, studied and used with 
skill by the author. 


“Scalawag,’’ the mischievous, re- 
sourceful, lovable puppy, comes to us 
as a Classic of modern French literature, 
with pictures drawn by Morgan Dennis, 
an artist who knows and can sympatheti- 
cally interpret dog life. ‘‘Scalawag’’ is 
the story of Wags, a terrier born in a 
butcher shop, doomed to be drowned, 
and rescued by Madame Peluchon. 
In Madame’s mesh market bag he goes 
home, his long legs entangled and his 
eyes set toward his goal of perilous but 
delightful adventure. French literature 
for children recognizes and _ respects 
the child mind. ‘“Scalawag’’ is not 
written down to what we sometimes be- 
lieve to be the child’s plane of thinking. 
Wags is presented as “our hero.’’ The 
episodes of his life in the Peluchon family 
boarding house; the Christmas dinner, 
the enmity of Miac, the black cat, the 
coming of spring to the French country- 
side, Wags’ thieving trip with the wild 
dog, Satan, his forgiveness by the Pelu- 
chon family, his rout of a burglar and 
the resulting honor the town gives him 


as he is carried through the streets in 
a procession, held proudly aloft on a red 
quilt, are told with skill and rare humor. 
The reviewer has an almost overpowering 
desire to disclose the climax of Wag’sstory. 

Children are intuitive in their love 
of these humble creatures. The story 
which interprets animal life in terms 
of service and homely virtues is to be 
recommended. 


My Blue Book. Adventures for Young 
Children. By Helen S. Read. Edited 
by Patty Smith Hill and Mary M. 


Reed. Illustrated. 37 Pages. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.00. 
The Meddlesome Mouse. By Vera 


Neville. Illustrated. 32 Pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


The Hole inthe Wall. By Rene D’Har- 
noncourt. Illustrated. 18 Pages. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. $2.00. 

Benny and His Penny. By Lois Lenski. 
Illustrated. 32 Pages. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $2.00. 

Peter Pan and Wendy. Retold by May 
Bryon. Illustrated. 45 Pages. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $0.75. 


Picture books express a new art. The 
vogue of distinctive illustration combined 
with a minimum of text printed in bold 
and beautiful type, is drawing some of 
the best known of modern artists into 
this field of book-making. As examples 
of the type of picture book written and 
illustrated by the artist, those of Vera 
Neville, Rene D’Harnoncourt and Lois 
Lenski are notable. Each presents a 
short, simply-told story that makes an 
interesting contact with child life. Vera 
Neville tells a gay little tale in which 
we meet the Naw field-mouse family, 
Mr. Bee, Mr. Bear, Mr. Porky Pine and 
Mr. Turtle; and learn how each of these 
creatures teaches Oscar, the mischievous 
youngest Naw, a wholesome lesson. 


Rene D’Harnoncourt, the artist who 
illustrated Mrs. Dwight Morrow's ‘‘The 
Painted Pig,” has achieved a unique 
kind of philosophy in his story of an 
artist who sketched the figure of a 
man upon a house wall. When the 
figure steps out for a bowl of onion 
soup, leaving a hole in the wall, there 
might have been serious consequences 
except for Mr. D’Harnoncourt’s versa- 
tile imagination. 


Lois Lenski has immortalized a shining 
copper penny. Not only is her hero, 
Benny, able to keep it unspent through 
a series of adventures, but the penny 
itself is firmly imbedded in the cover 
of the book. The small nursery edition 
of ‘‘Peter Pan and Wendy”’ will delight 
the young readers of the Beatrix Potter 
clientele, for the book is of ‘‘Peter Rab- 
bit’ grasp and intimacy. 

These picture books, with the excep- 
tion of ‘Peter Pan and Wendy” which 
is charmingly illustrated in color by 
Kathleen Atkins, are written and de- 
signed by artists. This gives them their 
distinction. The modernity of Rene 
D’Harnoncourt’s painting, Lois Lenski’s 


humor and her ability to fill a page 
with boundless picture adventures, the 
softly sketched quaint figures of animals 
that Vera Neville brings to life upon 
every page of ‘‘The Meddlesome Mouse”’ 
might almost be said to create a new 
medium of artistic expression. They 


will assuredly satisfy the young book 
collector. 


From the series of readers in social 
science which have been written under 
the editorial supervision of Patty Smith 
Hill and Mary M. Reed of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, a truly 
good picture book has been built under 
the title, “‘My Blue Book.” This is 
an innovation in books for children. 
The quality of school readers is vastly 
improved, but the textbook makers are 
not usually equipped to distribute their 
output among  book-buying parents. 
‘“‘My Blue Book’’ combines the story 
sentences and modern pictures of ‘‘An 
Airplane Ride,’’ ‘“‘Grandfather’s Farm,” 
Engine’s Story,”’ ‘‘A Story about 
Boats’ and “Jip and the -Fireman’”’ 
from the author’s readers in social 
science, in a gift book for the home child 
or the kindergarten-primary library. 
The book should have been given a more 
descriptive title, one that would embody 
the charm and educational content 
of the stories. 


Some Poems of Childhood. By Eugene 
Field. Selected by Bertha E. Mahony. 
Illustrated in Color. 128 Pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$1.00. 


A Child’s Garden of Verse. Robert Louis 


Stevenson. Illustrated in Color. 126 
Pages. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $1.00. 


These cheerful dollar editions of poets 
every child should know, are set apart 
by new illustrations and a careful selec- 
tion of the poems that young readers 
will appreciate the most. Gertrude 
Kay has put real bread-and-butter 
boys and girls into the Eugene Field 
scenes which may have seemed a bit 
far away to young readers. Her Ging- 
ham Dog and Calico Cat make no pre- 
tence of being otherwise, and this same 
quality of comforting reality touched 
with Miss Kay’s satisfying color and 
sense of design, bring the poems into 
focus as something new and close to 
the modern child. Bertha Mahony says 
in her preface that ‘‘almost every poem 
in this collection is a home poem.”’ 
This quality of family affection and light- 
heartedness gave Eugene Field’s literary 
work permanency in American life. 
An edition which crystallizes his message 
for children is of value. 


Florence Storer’s Stevenson illustra- 
tions are also modern interpretations of 
favorite poems. Children will see them- 
selves, their comfortable play clothes, 
their beloved toys and games picturing 
“The Land of Counterpane,” 
Ship and I,” ‘Pirate Story,” ‘‘Marching 
Song’ and the others of ‘“‘The Child’s 
Gardens.’’ Both these poetry books are 
sturdily bound and bright with full color. 
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The Museum Comes to Life. By Mari- 
belle Cormack and William P. Alexan- 
der. Illustrated. 207 Pages. The 
American Book Company, New York. 


$0.76. 


No longer do we enclose education 
within the four walls of the schoolroom. 
We take pupils out into their community, 
using its economic life, institutions and 
cultural opportunities for enriching the 
curriculum. In this modern trend of 
education, those cities which have muse- 
ums welcome children for lectures and 
story hours. Or there are extension 
courses by means of which the exhibits 
may be used for correlation with the 
course of study. In line with this recog- 
nition of a broader use of the child's 
environment “The Museum Comes to 
Life’ is a valuable book. 

The format of the story, which des- 
cribes the nocturnal visits to the museum 
of a meadow mouse, is delightful. 
Marginal drawings of scientific accuracy 
and gay humor make each ‘page a sur- 
prise. In her introduction Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock, late director of nature 
study, Cornell University, says: “If 
I were a youngster, I should take this 
book to the museum and, choosing an 
animal that interested me, I should 
seat myself on the floor in front of it 
and read the conversation which it 
carried on with the meadow mouse. 
Thus I would become really acquainted 
with my friend of the glass case. Thus, 
as by magic, these creatures now so still 
and staring would come to life.”’ 

This expresses our wish as well; that 
we might, with the book for a guide, 
come to know such fascinating adven- 


turers as “Old Plainsmen,’’ ‘Seven 
Sleepers,” ‘‘Far Voyager,’’ ‘‘Three- 
Horned Face,” “Giant Turtle,’’ ‘Peter 
Pan, Salamander,’ and the rest of the 
museum dwellers whose life stories 
read like the most vivid adventure 
tales. 


Greatness Passing By. Stories to Tell to 
Boys and Girls. By Hulda Niebuhr. 
160 Pages. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 


Boy Scouts’ Book of Good Turn Stories. 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 


Before we know it, our children have 
developed into boys and girls. The 
simple alliterative story, the story of 
play, which interested the younger lis- 
tener loses its appeal, and those longer 
tales of adventure and romance which 
belong in the world's literature come 
into their own in the story hour. This 
is the period in our story-telling when 
we need the best source material, 
those stories which bring to youth the 
music of good English, the interest which 
is stimulated by well-built plots, and 
that spirit of altruism which finds a 
place in the heart of the older child. 

The titles we list here will meet the 
needs of the more advanced grades 
of the elementary school and prove in- 
spirational for the home library. Miss 
Niebuhr is a story-teller of experience 
and success, and includes in her compila- 
tion a chapter on methods in story- 
telling. She has selected and edited 
a group of character-forming stories 


among which are those of ‘‘Micaiah,”’ 
“Michael Pupin,’’ “Commander Rod- 
gers,’ ‘Jean Henri Fabre,” ‘‘Raphael,”’ 
Bakule of Prague,” ‘‘Roland Hayes,” 
and others. The majority of the stories 
which Miss Niebuhr has put into accept- 
able form for telling are of personalities 
in world service, which gives her col- 
lection timely value. 


The “Good Turn”’ stories are master- 
pieces by popular writers which come 
within the interest and comprehension 
of boys and girls. They have been 
selected by the Chief Scout Librarian, 
Boy Scouts of America, and show how 
the good-turn motive is equally present 
as an ideal of achievement in the world 
of adults. Mary Shipman Andrews, 
Ida Tarbell, Richard Harding Davis, 
Dahn Gopal Mukerji, Jack London 
and QO. Henry are among the authors, 
who will find interested listeners and 
readers among girls as well as boys. 


Gao of the Ivory Coast. By Katie 
Seabrook. Illustrated. 121 Pages. 
Coward McCann, New York. $2.00. 


Fabulous once-upon-a-time tales pale 
before this true story of a small native 
boy, born in the jungle of the African 
ivory coast, and befriended by Katie 
Seabrook, wife of William Seabrook, 
the well-known traveler and _ writer. 
For years she has accompanied her hus- 
band on his journeys to strange lands. 
On their most recent trip to Africa, 
she added to her role of observer by 
writing the story of Gao, her little na- 
tive house boy. 

Throughout the story of this very 
real boy, Mrs. Seabrook weaves the 
tale of a beautiful country and a strange 
people. Against this background of 
African fantasy, she shows us Gao, who 
discovers his lost father; Blo, the old 
story-teller; and the Seabrook’s menag- 
erie of a tawny native cat, a lively 
monkey, a puppy, and a mongoose, all 
of whom followed along the trail when 
the Seabrooks started out for a day of 
exploration. If the geography hour 
proves dull, produce ‘‘Gao of the Ivory 
Coast.”’ It hasn’t a dull page, and no 
child will ever forget its word picture of 
an unbelievable and fascinating land. 


The Forest Giant. By Allen Chaffee. 
Illustrated. 251 Pages. Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. $2.00. 


Guard, Son of Cop. By Reginald M. 
Cleveland. Illustrated. 247 Pages. Mil- 


ton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
$2.50. 


Allen Chaffee’s experience outdoors 
and in writing for boys and girls have 
been again turned to valuable uses in 
“The Forest Giant.’’ It is an original 
idea to use the life history of a mammoth 
redwood tree of California to tell the his- 
tory of mankind in this country. The 
tree about which the story is woven saw 
the evolution of the Indian from a Stone 
Age culture to his present degree of 
civilization. We read of the tree's 
sprouting many centuries ago from a 
winged seed, its adventures with bears 
and bobcats, and after a cave has been 
burned in its base learn of the shelter it 
gave to pioneers, ‘‘Forty-niners,’’ and 
finally travelers of today. 
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The book carries us along a valiant 
road with trail-blazers, ox teams, and 
ranchers. Old Sequoia is a real charac- 
ter and the story, simple enough for 
children of nine years to read, is not only 
educational but true to fact. 


Stout-hearted ‘‘Cop,”’ the police dog, 
through Mr. Cleveland’s skilled story- 
telling has become the friend of thou- 
sands of young people in school and 
home. Knowing this noble breed of 
dog, and the adventures they undertake 
as everyday duties, the story of ‘‘Cop’s”’ 
son, ‘‘Guard,’’ should be as popular as 
the earlier book. 

“Guard” plays his part in the lives of 
very modern boys and girls. He rescues 
his mistress, Sally Woodward, after an 
accident in her glider; he rides aloft in 
the cockpit of Jack Halliwell’s zroplane, 
helps to capture bandits and even saves 
his friends from bears. The story is full 
of adventure, but the background of dog 
loyalty and friendliness gives it a special 
place in the reading of boys and girls. 


Instructor’s Manual. Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour. 62 Pages. Distributed by 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc.. 
New York. 


Every Friday morning, beginning in 
October, all over this country children 
marched into auditoriums in groups 
according to their school grade at either 
11 or 11:30 o’clock in the morning to 
listen to the National Orchestra, gath- 
ered together in New York under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch, play the 
great music of the world. Dr. Damrosch, 
whose paternal qualities have won him 
the love of children everywhere, intro- 
duces each composition to the boys and 
girls within the sound of his voice, by 
appropriate remarks about the music or 
the composer, and often tells interesting 
stories connected with it to further their 
interest and enjoyment. 

Four years ago, when it was realized 
that, of all the subjects in the school, 
music was the one which lent itself best 
for radio broadcasting and reception, 
Dr. Walter Damrosch began his Chil- 
dren's Concerts over the Air under the 
patronage of the Radio Corporation of 
America through National Broadcast- 
ing Company stations. Ata cost of one 
million dollars, this course in music 
appreciation is offered to any school 
group having a suitable receiving set. 

The new Instructor’s Manual, dis- 
tributed free by the National Broad- 
casting Company, contains valuable 
suggestions to teachers, descriptive 
music notes on the concerts by Walter 
Damrosch and his associate, Ernest La 
Prade, and an excellent bibliography 
in music appreciation, orchestration, 


stories of the operas and picture study. 


Correlating with the Manual are 
students’ Notebooks, available at cost, 
$0.10 each, or $9.00 a hundred delivered. 
These Notebooks offer valuable pupil- 
initiated activities in music appreciation 
with an introduction by Charles H. 
Farnsworth, Emeritus Professor of Music 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Our present interest in radio as a 
teaching medium gives this material 
great value. 


— 


School Crafts and Projects. 
Brooks Picken and Helen Kyle Lang- 


By Mary 


win. Book One. Book Two. Book 
Three. Book Four. Dennison Manu- 


facturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 
$1.00. 


This school course in paper craft, clay 
modeling, color and general project 
activities correlating with the school 
subjects, describes the making of more 
than two hundred objects of play and 
utility which children can make. That 
the course may have the widest possible 
application to the schools, the authors 
were advised in the preparation of the 
lessons by a counsel of eighty teachers, 
who decided upon the problems to be 
included, the presentation and the teach- 
ing method. 

The portfolio that constitutes this 
helpful course contains four books of 
graded lessons, fully illustrated. From 
easy poster work and the making of dolls 
and animals, the work progresses through 
lessons in design, costume making, holi- 
day favors and gifts, to articles of perma- 
nent value in home decoration. Com- 
plete directions for necessary supplies 
and tools are given, and each lesson is 
illustrated. 

The popularity of activities in the 
schools of today has created a need for a 
guide in handicraft as simple and com- 
plete as ‘‘School Crafts and Projects.” 
The kindergarten and first grade will 
enjoy the toys, gay wall posters, animals, 
flowers and Christmas-tree ornaments 
the book describes. As pupils continue 
through the grades, they may design 
period dolls for history study, make 
costumes for the school play, decorate 
portfolios and boxes, make place-cards, 
seals, tags, valentines and more elaborate 
posters for every great day of the school 
year. 

There are geography projects, many 
that illustrate well-known stories, and 
health teaching through the making of 
bright fruits and vegetables. The cos- 
tume dolls include modern as well as 
period types. The special quality of 
this course which recommends it to 
schools, settlements and homes is the 
child happiness it will give. Each 
finished object is gay, companionable, 
and the child’s own. 


The Patchy Zoo. By G. Selma Sauer. 
44 Pages. Illustrated in Color. Fred- 
erick Warne and Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


The child who receives this gay picture 
book will not only have a very good time 
indeed reading the verses and looking at 
the colored pictures, but will take a 
flying start on the road to creative art. 
The book is entirely designed from 
patterns of bright cloth, dotted, plaid, 
and striped. The rhymed story tells of 
some children, deprived of a trip to the 
zoo, who discover the play and design 
possibilities of the home _ piece-basket. 
Surprising poster animals take form; 
spotted leopards, striped zebras, a green- 
checked walrus, an alluring kangaroo 
with pink polka dots, and a lion whose 
tawny mane is made of checked gingham. 
Withal, the animals are realistic. 

The idea of the book is original and 
offers suggestions for school and home 
craft-work. The patch animals are 
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shown full-page size, with suitable fabric 
backgrounds. These designs could be 
applied to nursery pillows, school bags, 
aprons and dresses. They could be the 
inspiration for a playroom frieze or a 
series of unique scrapbooks. 


Book One, 
Book Two. $0.76. 
Book Three. $0.88. By Rose Lees 
Hardy and Geneva Johnston Hecox. 
320, 224, and 320 Pages. Newson and 
Company, New York. 


Good Companions. 


Help- 
ers.’ $0.80. 


The most enjoyed activities of children 
are used in these readers for stimulating 
oral and silent reading in an effective 
way. When a child reads about a picnic 
that might have been the one he had last 
summer, a fire in his town, a ride in an 
airplane, an adventure on April Fool's 
Day, or any of the many pleasant 
happenings that fill the pages of these 
supplementary books with interest and 
fun, he is not going to wait for the 
teacher's help with new words; he is 
going to dig them out for himself. 

The method of preparing the books is 
skillful or these good results would not be 
obtained. The authors are executives 
in the public schools of Washington, 
D.C. The vocabulary used is based on 
the Gates word list. Each story has 
been selected for the interest content, the 
literary value, and its popularity in 
story-telling. There are many colored 
pictures that, in themselves, are stories. 
The activities suggested in the silent- 
reading exercises are planned to give the 
child power in meeting new difficulties. 
From the series of small, one-story books 
in community life that begin the series, 
the content matter progresses to stories 
of other children, animals and outdoors. 


American Songs for Children. 
by Winthrop Palmer. 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.00. 


A Day in a Child’s Life. Jilustrated by 
Kate Greenaway. 28 Pages.  Fred- 
erick Warne and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


Yesterday and today, England and 
America, meet in these two gift books of 
plain and beautiful songs for children. 
Mrs. Palmer's collection offers groups of 
American songs ranging from the familiar 
“Yankee Doodle’ and ‘Dixie’ to sea 
chanteys, Kentucky mountain ballads, 
cowboy songs and Negro spirituals. 
Seldom do we find in a book simple 
enough to be put into the hands of chil- 
dren such native tunes as ‘“Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Creole Lullaby,’ ‘‘Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,’ ‘“‘Dogie Song,” 
“Omaha Love Song,” and “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.”’ The book is the 
result of the editor’s long training in 
music and work with children; it thrills 
with the music of mountain, city, plain 
and prairie. The songs are printed in 
large notes, with very easy accompani- 
ments. Harrison Cady drew entertain- 
ing pictures for the book. 


Selected 
Illustrated. 76 


Kate Greenaway’s paintings of little 
folks of long ago belong in today’s art 
study. The publishers have shown 
excellent taste in bringing out this year 
the book of songs with music by Myles 
Foster, the English composer, which 
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Kate Greenaway illustrated. Bonnets, 
smocks, the bright flowers of English 
fields and hedgerows, and a crowd of 
quaint little children different from 
today’s crop of youngsters only in 
costume, decorate the pages of ‘“‘A Day 
in a Child’s Life.”’ Those lovely poems 
of our memory, ‘Waking’ by Miss 
Marryat, Herrick’s ‘‘Grace before 
Meals,’”’ Charles Kingsley’s ‘Song of a 
Doll,’”” and others are set to music that 
is truly heart-warming. 


A Guide-Book for Safety Education. 
Foreword by William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 89 Pages. National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, New 
York. In pamphlet form, $0.50. 
Cloth, $0.75. Quantity lots, $0.18. 


This paper-bound outline of safety 
education is issued with authority and 
carries much help for the schools. The 
increase of mechanical force, the speed 
of our everyday living, combine to bring 
about an enormous casualty list. In his 
introduction, Commissioner Cooper out- 
lines for us the modern inventions which, 
while necessary in modern life, take their 
daily toll of school children. Outdoors, 
high-powered, swiftly moving passenger 
cars and heavy, slower trucks offer 
temptations to cross against the traffic 
and steal rides. Indoors, elevators, 
power-driven machinery, and electrical 
equipment are equally hazardous. The 
very devices that create ease and give 
us more leisure involve a greater need for 
safety education in the schools. 

The value of the ‘‘Guide-Book for 
Safety Education”’ lies in its treatment of 
the subject as integrated rather than an 
isolated part of the curriculum. Health, 
geography, civics, home economics, and 
manual arts, with their present enriched 
contents, are used to include safety 
education. The outline, from the kin- 
dergarten day through the activities of 
the elementary and secondary schools, 
and such extra-curricular activities as 
the Boys’ Patrol form a _ continuous 
thread which runs through the entire 
field of safety. 

For reasons of convenience and econ- 
omy three editions of these courses of 
study are being published, one containing 
the work for both elementary and second- 
ary schools, another the work for 
elementary schools alone, and a third the 
work for secondary schools alone. When 
we consider that there are approximately 
100,000 accidental deaths a year in this 
country and several million serious non- 
fatal injuries, the need for directed 
safety education which, since its incep- 
tion in 1922 has reduced materially the 
percentage of school-child casualties, is 
brought home to us. 


The Other Side of the Mountain. By 
May Justus. Illustrated. 149 Pages. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Gar- 
den City, New York. $1.50. 


Miss Jimmy Deane. By Rose B. Knox. 
Illustrated. 230 Pages. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, 
New York. $2.00. 


American life, past and present, offers 
vivid story material for juvenile readers. 
In addition to the interest aroused by 
differing scenes and ways in our country, 
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such a story has the educational value of 
arousing a child’s sympathy and stimu- 
lating his understanding of climatic 
differences in peoples. 

May Justus is a successful rural-school 
teacher in the Great Smoky Range sec- 
tion of the Tennessee Mountains. Her 
mountain-white pupils are very close to 
her heart, and from her knowledge of 
their hopes, limitations and primitive 
home life, she has written this appealing 
‘ tale of little Glory, who had a deep long- 
ing to ride on a steam train, over the 
mountains to that unknown place which 
she and her brother call “Far Beyant.” 
The children’s school and outdoor life are 
described with charm and understanding. 
Such simple happenings as a new pair of 
shoes, the ‘‘stir-off’’ when new molasses 
was made, and the climax of climbing 
aboard the train, create vision for those 
more fortunate children who will enjoy 
the book. 


Rose Knox’s stories of plantation life 
in the old South have a unique realism. 
‘‘Miss Jimmy Deane” acquired a small 
darky girl as her personal servant, but 
the good times the two have on the great 
plantation, Pleasant Meadows, with 
their dog, bird, horse, and kitten, the 
mischief they make, and the truly fine 
friendship they establish, creates a story 
of importance in racial understanding. 
But the book is as gay and exuberant as 
Miss Jimmy and Darling, her black 
shadow, are. It paints its picture with a 
bright brush. One realizes, from these 
two titles, how well the good teacher can 
write for boys and girls. 


JERSEY CITY 


to learn to write with? 


The Little Princess in the Wood. Text 
by Helen Dean Fish. Illustrated. 18 
Pages. Frederick A. Stokes and Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 


Butterfly Land. Text by Helen Dean 
Fish. Illustrated. 16 Pages. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes and Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


Snippy and Snappy. By Wanda Gag. 
Illustrated. 48 Pages. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York. $1.50. 


Two Times Two is Four. By Zacharias 
Topelius. Illustrated. 62 Pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


Picture books become increasingly 
lavish and alluring. Here are some 
new ones that owe their artistry to 
European inspiration. In Germany, 
Sybille Olfer’s picture-tale illustrations in 
color, with accompanying text, have 
gone into many editions. Helen Dean 
Fish, writer and editor, has translated 
and adapted the stories for two of the 
Olfer picture books, with excellent feeling 
for the original. In one we read the life 
story of a butterfly; in the other, the 
princess, who might be any ordinary 
child, has a joyous day outdoors, goes to 
school to an old crow, feasts on honey and 
berries with the moss fairies, races with 
rabbits and fauns, and is lighted home 
by the star children. The illustrations 
for these truly beautiful books are full- 
page, printed on heavy paper, and in 
satisfying colors. 


The year among children’s books 
would not be complete without an 


shouldn’t all Beginners 


Beginners’ pencils, if only Beginners’ pencils are 


Improvements come from specialists in touch with the facts. 
And to you we offer our free Beginners’ Packet for experiment and 


action. Write—School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 205-J 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


right for Beginners 


NOTE TO PRIMARY TEACHER S— 


offering by Wanda Gag. We remember 
with delight her ‘Millions of Cats.” 
“Snippy and Snappy,” the tale of two 
field mice who ‘nearly meet destruction 
through adventuring to town, is a neces- 
sary companion book. Wanda Gag's 
work represents European influence. 
She was born of Bohemian immigrant 
parents in a small Minnesota town. 
Now, still a young woman, she is honored 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, and the New York Metropolitan 
Museum and the Newark Public Library 
have added her prints to their collec- 
tions. Her drawings of Snippy and 
Snappy take their winding humorous 
way from one page to another, common 
things such as mops, children’s shoes, 
mousetraps, and a rolling ball of yarn 
taking on delightful importance in rela- 
tion to the two amusing little creatures 
whom they dwarf. The simplicity of 
Miss Gag’s effects are disarming; they 
illustrate a skillful technic. 


From Sweden comes ‘‘Two Times Two 
is Four.”’ The story tells of the friends, 
Jossie the rabbit, and Kurrie the squirrel, 
who agree on every point save the 
important one of arithmetic. They 
had difficulty dividing a number of 
apples into two equal parts. So they 
decided to go to a school, an adventure 
that results in near-disaster for them and 
their conclusion that all knowledge is not 
confined to the table of division. 
Zacharias Topelius is as popular in 
Scandinavia as was Hans Christian 
Andersen. His story in its present form 
has been translated by a teacher in 


learn to write with 


NEW JERSEY 


| 


AMERICAN 


illustrations have been made by another America, of Swedish 
birth. The colored teacher who has been unusually successful 
in teaching art to children. The result is one of the most 
entertaining and lovable picture books of the year. 


A NEW COLLEGE IN 1932 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, announces 
a plan for a new type of teacher-training institution to open 
September, 1932. It will operate as an undergraduate unit at 
the college level. 

This new college, to be under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, Professor of Education, Teachers College, will at- 
tempt to demonstrate radically different methods in the selec- 
tion and training of young men and women who are to be- 
come teachers in nursery, elementary and secondary schools. 
Unusual care in creating the student body will result in limiting 
the first year’s registration to 100 young men and 100 young 
women of outstanding ability and personality. High schools 
and colleges throughout America will be asked to co-operate 
in selecting those who show the richest promise of developing 
into competent teachers and educational leaders. 

The duration of the period of study in the college will vary 
approximately from three to five years according to the ability 
of the student, and will include at least one year spent in 
study and travel abroad. Students will be required to spend 
some time in actual work in industry and business so that 
when they become teachers they will have an adequate con- 
ception of the work of the world into which most pupils who 
graduate from our American schools must enter. 

If the college is successful in achieving its purpose, it will 
not only develop teachers far superior to most of those of the 
present day but its procedures will be adopted by teacher-train- 
ing institutions throughout the nation to bring about an edu- 
cational reconstruction. 


RADIO COURSE IN PARENT EDUCATION 
Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, specialist in parent education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, has inaugu- 
rated a series of broadcasted talks in home relationships which 
are proving to be of wide influence and value. The course, 
which lays special emphasis upon home and school, will con- 
tinue through December and January as follows: 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS AND FRIENDS 


Ihe Perry Pictures 


VALUABLE AIDS IN TEACHING. USE THEM THROUGHOUT THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. 
ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS PICTURES NOW. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
3x34. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
5% x8. For 25 or more. 


©, Send 50 cents for 25 for Christ- 
' mas, or 25 for Children, or 25 Art 
Subjects. Size 5%x8. 


Bird Pictures 
in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH 


For 20 or more. Size 7x 9. 


Age of Innocence Reynolds 


“*] know of no other company that gives such. beautiful pictures for 
such a small sum of money.”’ 


Our 1931 box of 18 Christmas Greeting Cards, 
each with an interlined envelope, for $1.00. No 
two cards alike. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘he Perry Pictures © Box 32, Malden, Mass. 
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For work 
or play 
in the first 


six grades 


or 
a fine 
Christmas 
JOHN MARTIN'S 
—BOOK— gift for a 
little friend 


The American 


Magazine for Children 


JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK is used in thousands of classrooms 
and has the endorsement of prominent educators. 


Each teacher discovers a variety of ways in which to use it, and 
each issue of the magazine provides something new which will 
not be found elsewhere. At the end of the year there is a large 
volume of invaluable material on hand for constant use. 


There is material suitable for opening exercises—motives for 
oral composition and for drawing—songs to play and sing— 
plays to act—stories for the teacher to read and tell. 


There are many pages of handicraft, adventure, humor, verse, 
history and nature stories. News topics are presented in beau- 
tiful half-tone pictures suitable for classroom decoration. 


JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK recognizes modern educational meth- 
ods, yet it is essentially the child's own magazine. It thus pos- 
sesses the great power to help you utilize the play spirit in 
education. The magazine is full of a fine imagination, per- 
vaded by a spirit of gaiety and playfulness, yet it does not 
lack in character-building influence. 


Why Not Keep Pace With the Best ? 
JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK is extensively used in both the LIN- 
COLN SCHOOL and the HORACE MANN SCHOOL— 
two outstanding schools in New York City having an estab- 
lished reputation for advanced educational methods. 


To introduce the magazine to you, we offer you 


8 MONTHS FOR ONLY $3.00 


Saving you one dollar over newsstand prices, if you use the coupon below 


8 MONTHS FOR ONLY $3.00 
(Yearly subscription rate, $5.00) 
JOHN MARTIN, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find $3.00 (Canada $3.30, Foreign $3.65) for eight months’ 
subscription to John Martin’s Book. Send to 


} 
we 
Address .. ‘ 
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Habits of Responsibility...December 7 
Property Attitudes and School 

December 14 
Money and the School Child 

December 21 
Honesty in Relation to School Work 

December 28 
When Children Read...... January 4 
The Creative Child....... January 11 
Music and the Child...... January 18 


Groups or individuals, by writing to 
Cleveland College, may receive each 
month the suggested study questions and 
reading lists which make this radio 
course of value for Parent-Teacher 
Associations. One copy of such material 
will be sent free. Additional copies for 
groups will be available at cost. 


NEW KINDERGARTEN COURSE OF 
STUDY 

The Berkeley, California, public 
schools, under the leadership, of Ruby 
Minor, Director of Kindergartens and 
Elementary Education, have issued a 
Kindergarten Curriculum which is the 
result of intensive work on the part of a 
committee in this subject. The booklet, 
which comprises 469 pages, is deserving 
of wide study as it offers complete and 
progressive help. The work of Miss 
Minor’s committee was characterized by 
scientific investigation, a wide program 
of professional reading, and a conscien- 
tiousattention todetail. Thatthe great- 
est measure of integration might result, 
the help of various supervisors of special 
subjects was enlisted, particularly in 
planning the work in art, music, physical 


education, nature study and corrective 
speech. 

The Course of Study includes a presen- 
tation of kindergarten records, functions 
of the nursery school, visual education, 
community life, the conference, reading 
readiness, social health, units of experi- 
ence, and kindergarten equipment and 
supplies, story-telling. There is a helpful 
bibliography, and the booklet is well 
illustrated. Writing an _ introduction, 
Lewis W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, says: 

“The beginnings of many lines of work 
which shall engage the child in his later 
school career and in life are here evident. 
These various lines of development are 
co-ordinated and unified into interest- 
ing and purposeful enterprises. This 
curriculum provides a secure foundation 
for the teacher without in any way 
restricting her freedom in setting up 
plans and procedures. It is the expecta- 
tion that this curriculum will furnish 
the background for a new move forward 
in kindergarten education in the city.” 


CHILD LABOR DAY, 1932 

Cutting short children’s schooling for 
work benefits no one. It not only 
limits their education but may impair 
their health. The competition of chil- 
dren in industry, moreover, tends to 
depress wage rates, lower standards of 
living, and increase unemployment. 
Even in the past year, with millions of 
adults unable to find work, reporting 
to the United States Children’s Bureau 
shows that industrial working permits 
were issued to 103,000 children. If all 


states and all non-agricultural occupa- 
tions were included, as well as renewals 
of permits to children who have been 
working a year, the total number for the 
country would probably be 200,000 or 
more, with another 400,000 in agricul- 
ture. 

Child Labor Sunday, which will be 
observed for the twenty-fifth year on 
January 24, 1932, affords an opportunity 
for bringing these facts before the coun- 
try in churches, clubs and forums, and to 
initiate programs for public education 
that may result in protection of the 
child worker. The National Child Labor 
Committee, 331 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, offers programs, literature 
and posters, and will co-operate in 
working out definite legislative programs 
for use in any state. 


CLEANLINESS PUBLICATIONS FOR 
SCHOOLS 
For some time the Cleanliness Insti- 
tute has maintained a service which 
co-operates with the schools in a variety 
of ways. Valuable printed material is 
available in graded supplementary 
readers from the first grade through the 
ninth; for teachers, there is source 
material on cleanliness and health, units 
in health teaching, reference material 
and visual presentations. All this data 
has been prepared and reviewed by 
educational authorities. The readers 
are attractively issued with well-printed 
text and colored pictures. 
A limited edition of each book or 
pamphlet may be had free of charge to 
those grades only for which it is suited. 


Your most interesting creative art 
project for the fall holidays is a 


Marionette show— 


MARGARET L MILLEY 


A collection of seventeen plates of designs—so simple, so com- 
prehensive that any teacher, with no previous knowledge of the 
subject, can readily instruct her class how to successfully con- 
struct artistic, workable Marionettes—how to build the stage, and 
how to operate the puppets for the performance of any action. 

The whole plan has been worked out with tremendous success by 
Miss Milley and her own pupils. It is not theoretical, but is a def- 
inite, simple, workable plan which has been tried and proven until 


Any teacher can now carry 
out this project effectively with 
simple, definite instructions for 
every detail of puppets, mechan- 
ism, and stage by following the 
patterns in this new portfolio. 


MARIONETTES 


IN THE SCHOOL 
By Margaret L. Milley 


4 
; 


WA whe HOTEL 


TCCADILLY 


225. West 45% St.» NEW YORK 


There's an air of } 
hospitality that youll like/|| 
Adjacent to every 
activity...600 bright, 


sunlit rooms... 
Accommodations for 


TWO in a double bed- 
ded room at the usual 
single rate. 


$6900 $00 
3 to 
daily 


F. D. SOFIELD 


Managing Director 


every detail is perfected. 


17 plates and illustrated booklet in portfolio. Price, $0.60 


Order this new and helpful set of material today, and pre- 
pare a Marionette project for Thanksgiving or Christmas 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHILDREN IN LOWER GRADES 
DO MUCH BETTER WORK WITH 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to 
be just naturally inspirational. It suggests all the things 
little fingers can make—animals, figures, flowers, fruits, etc. 
It’s ten different colors —in soft pastel shades—lend beauty 


and variety and help to make every modeling lesson more 
delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend 


for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the muss and 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No “cleaning up” is 
necessary where Plasteline is used—just put it away in its 
box and the lesson is done—no aftermath of lost time in clean- 
ing hands or funiture. 


PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work out her 
project in its entirety, and when all details are satisfactory she 
simply molds the Plasteline into a roll again and it is ready for 
the pupil’s use. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable making it possible 
to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be finished at another 
time. It does not shrink. It does not soil the hands. It 


requires no mixing before using but is ready for modeling 
when taken from the package. 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling 
in Your School 


Plasteline Comes in Ten Different 


Colors 
456J Cream 456M _ Bronze Green 
456B Gray Green 456K Clay Color 
456N Yellow 456S Bright Green 
456A Terra Cotta (Red) 456R Blue 
456T Light Brown 456C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.45 


456X White—Price, per pound package, $0.55 
456Z Assorted four colors, 14 Ib. each, Cream, Terra 
Cotta, Bronze Green, pti Dark Brown, $0.60 


Mitton BrapLey 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco 


Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 
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Teachers will be supplied with single 
review copies of suitable publications 


(2) Sin Kiang is a dry desert. 
(3) Mongolia is also a desert. 


b. Gifts to the world: 
(1) Tea, silks, games. 


according to grade and subject. All the (4) Manchuria is more temper- (2) Beautiful embroidery. 
material is available also at cost, special ate. (3) Great inheritance of culture, 
prices being quoted on quantity lots for 2. People and life of China. because Chinaisan old nation. 
the schools. — ge . a. Description and characteristics of (4) Many beautiful prints and 
together with other service tor specia i H , 
groups in a complete “List of Publica- (1) ge INTEGRATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
tions.”” This listing is sent free on (2) Studious, energetic, honest Reading (main part of activity). 
request to the Cleanliness Institute, and skillful. 1. Reference reading in text-book, 
45 East 17th Street, New York City, (a) Support a huge popula- library books, newspapers and 
and will expedite for the teacher the tion on little land. periodicals. 
ordering of those books and programs b. Customs. 2. Read stories, both silently and | 
that are best suited to her individual (1) Binding feet, taking off shoes orally that related to activity. 
needs. on entering dwellings, eating 3. Short two-minute tests at begin- 
nes with chopsticks, living on ning of reading period to improve 
A Children’s Cruise in World house-boats, flying kites, etc. rate en eH ype a were made 
Friendship c. up of material related to activity. 
as severa Ss. 
(Continued from page 7) (2) Boats and on rivers. 
d. mere (coal, copper, ven a (3) — and covered The Chinese have beautiful lanterns 
e. Manufacturing (cotton and silk). chairs. 
9. Our friendship oS Japan. . d. Methods of work. which they make themselves and hang at 


a. Japan gives to the world: 
(1) Tea. 
(2) Silk. 
(3) Pottery. 
(4) Toy. 


(1) Mainly by hand or old- 
fashioned tools. 
(2) Carry loads on end of pole. 


3. Industries. 


the Feast of the Lanterns. Shih Te, a 
little Chinese boy, made a........him- 
self and took it to the Feast. 

There was a great famine in China 
because the rice crop had failed. The 


a. Agriculture. 
b. People are intelligent and skillful. (1) Rice people did not have enough to eat and 
wICe. some were dying. Everyone was starv- 

China (2) Tea. ing. 

1. Physical features. (3) Cotton. What word tells how the people felt? 
a. Size—about that of the United (4) Sugar vane. | 

States. (S) Silk. Angry hungry happy honest 
b. Composed of China proper and b. Fishing. . Two thousand years ago a Chinese 

four provinces, ‘Tibet, Sin Kiang, c. Manufacturing. 


Mongolia and Manchuria. 

c. Population—three times that of 
the United States. 

d. Climate. 
(1) Tibet is a high cold plateau. 


(1) Silk mills. 
(2) Embroidery. 


4. Our friendship with China. 


a. 


People are honest, 


] thrifty and 
industrious. 


King wanted to stop other people from 
coming into China, so he built a great 
wall which still stands. It is no longer 
strong enough to keep people out, but it 
is left standing for the many visitors to 
see. 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 


SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will holda lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 


cutting scissor. 


Every pair guar- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


A tray is firmly fastened to the easel, containing an inner tray 
which has eight holes 23(” in diameter; designed to hold small 
sized jelly glasses firmly in place. 


This tray holds the paint and catches the drip, and is easily 
removable for cleaning. 


HILL-MATHIAS | 
EASEL 


Designed by 


MARGARET MATHIAS 


Substantial | 
and Firm! | 
| 


Made of oak, of joint 
screw construction, held 
firmly open with a lock 
step-ladder brace. Made 
of three-ply board. 


The size of the board on the easel is 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


18” x 24". The easel is 50” high and 26” wide; frame is of filled 
and stained natural oak, with green enamel tray. 


. .__ {625 Hill-Mathias Easel, Single, each $8.00 
ene on Hill-Mathias Easel, Dual type, each 12.50 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCB 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
120 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
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What is more picturesque, 
more colorful, than a Dutch 


Scene from Old Holland? In 
this 


CREATIVE ART— 
DUTCH FRIEZE 


Helen Dexter Doane presents a most 
charming Dutch project, worked out in 
beautiful color and simple, artistic design. 
It consists of twelve double plates, size 12 
x 18, printed in outline, to be colored, cut 
and pasted into a handsome frieze—or the 
original outlines may be used as patterns 
for tracing. 

When the parts are assembled a delight- 
ful poster is produced, illustrating the dress, 
activities and environment of the Dutch 
people. Several different arrangements 
of backgrounds and groups of people are 
possible. 

Includes a large reproduction of the 
complete frieze in colors, providing a 
guide to construction and coloring. This 
is a project so interesting in its conception, 
so beautiful in its result, that every teacher 
will find it a real stimulus to creative art 
work of unusual quality and satisfaction. 


CREATIVE ART— 
DUTCH FRIEZE 


Twelve double plates, color sug- 
gestion sheet, and directicns, 
in portfolio. Price, 80 Cents 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Boston- New York-Philadelphia—Atlanta—Chicago 

San Francisco—Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


ART PAPERS OF BEAUTY 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER—For drawing, con- 


struction, and mounting. Made in twenty-three 
colors. 


VIVI-TONE PAPER—For poster work, costume 
designing, paper cutting, and construction work 
of every kind. Forty-four colors. 


TRU-TONE PAPER—Adapted for cutting, poster 


work, drawing, and tempera work. Thirty 
colors. 


BUTTERFLY PAPER—Dua! colored papers for 
, art posters and construction paper. Made in 
twelve color combinations, 


Send for sample books of papers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(True or False Test) 

a. The Chinese wall was built a 
thousand years ago........ 

b. A king built it to keep people out 

c. It is still standing........ 

d. It is still strong enough to keep 
people out........ 


Language. 
1. Original poetry and stories. 


2. Compositions on the activity to 
place in book. 


3. Poems and stories for appreciation. 

4. Oral reports. 

5. Riddles. 

6. Organizing and practicing play. 
Music. 


1. Song for play. 
Arithmetic. 
1. Written problems. 


(Following are a few samples of these 
problems.) 


If Germany supplies the United States 
with one-fifth of the toys and the United 
States furnishes the rest, how many does 
the United States supply? 


Taro’s mother gives him 3 dozen pink 
plums on festival day. He gives half 
of his plums to his friend Masao. How 
many dozen does he have left? 

Hana, a little Japanese girl, buys 5 
yards of silk ribbon to trim her new 
kimono. She has one-half of a yard 
too much so she gives it to Haroo to 


wear in her hair. How much does 
Hana use for her kimono? 
Art 

1. Drawings for the book. 

2. Other drawings—Japanese and 


Chinese designs and pottery. 
3. Making Christmas gifts for visitors 
at program. 
4. Making Christmas cards of toys. 
5. Room decorations. 


The climax and summing up of the 
activity was a program for the parents 
and another room. The main part of 
the program was a play about Christmas 
in other lands told in song and rhyme. 
The children also gave some of the best 
articles and poems written in the lan- 
guage class. The check-up was another 
part of the program. The _ teacher 
showed the class a cut-paper Christmas 
tree and the class discovered that the 
candles on the tree were not lit. The 
check-up consisted of lighting the candles 
and was conducted much the same as a 
spelling match. The class was divided 
into two parts, one ‘“‘yellow’’ and one 
“orange.’” Each side chose a _ repre- 
sentative to go to the front board and 
light a candle with his color when a 
member of his side gave a correct answer. 
After all the questions were answered, 
we counted the number of candles lighted 
by each side to determine which side had 
won. 


Grade One Keeps Christmas 
(Continued from page 15) 
Composing individual stories (two sen- 

tences). 


My red chain hangs on top of the tree. 
It is happy there. 


100 


Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 


That is why The 
Merriam-Webster 
is the “‘Supreme 
Authority”; is the 
most widely used 
reference work in 
the world; is uni- 
versally accepted 
in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and 
libraries. 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its 
schools has chosen exclusively The 
Merriam-Webster. 

Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation,spelling,compounding, 
and division of words. 

The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 

hicago Woman’s Club. 
GET THE BEST! 

Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet 
with sample pages of The New International, 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
gfield, Massachusetts 


LINCOLN LOGS &BRICKS 


** America’s National Toys”’ 


The NEW LINCOLN BRICKS add to 
the fun of building with LINCOLN LOGS. 


Brick foundations and chimneys can be added 
to Log Buildings making every kind of con- 
struction possible with bricks and logs in 
combination. 


FILLING STATION OF 
LINCOLN bRICKS 


CABIN OF 
LINCOLN LOGS 
Every Boy or Girl who has played with 
LINCOLN LOGS will want the BRICKS. 
LINCOLN MORTAR — in tubes makes it easy to 


_ build—it holds the building together but dis- 


solves in warm water—absolutely harmless. 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL COUPON 


LINCOLN LOGS, 1443K Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid. 
© Large Sets of LINCOLN LOGS and BRICKS, $5 
O LINCOLN LOG SETS ar $1, $2, $3, $4 or $5 
(indicate what price sets you wish) 
O Sets of LINCOLN BRICKS at $2 
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News bulletins from ‘‘News Corner.” 


SAMPLE: Today we are going to 
make boxes. 
The boxes are for Mother's gift. 
Billy made a long chain. It is 
in the window. 


Party invitations. 
SAMPLE: 
My dear——, 
We are all ready for Santa. 
We have a tree. We are going 
to have a party on Friday. We 
want you to come. 
From —— 
Grade | 
Dramatization. 
a. The postman. 
Illustration (emphasize clear 
speech). 


Postman: ‘‘Good morning, 


Mary. I have a 
letter for you.”’ 
Mary: ‘Good morning, 


Mr. Postman. 
Thank you for my 
letter.”’ 


b. The storekeeper. 
c. The toy man. 
Technicalities. 
Begin a person’s name, street, town 
and state with a capital. 
Social Studies. 
The storekeeper. 

a. Talk about different kinds of 
stores; what the _ storekeeper 
does; what some storekeepers 
are selling now. 


NO. 283 


ACTUAL 


pencil. 


1056, 75TH 
ANNIVERSARy 


b. Visit a store to buy a tree. 
Watch and listen to storekeeper 
to see what he does and says 
when selling a tree. 

c. Conversation about what the 
storekeeper does for us. (Con- 
nect with arithmetic plans.) 

The postman. 

a. Conversation about method of 
sending cards and invitations. 

b. Discuss postman and his work. 

c. Discuss how a letter gets to the 
person to whom it is sent. 

Christmas. 

a. True meaning of Christmas. 

b. Christmas story. 

c. Compare the country of the 
Christmas story with our own 
country. 

d. Sand-table project: The Three 
Wise Men or Bethlehem. 

The party. 

a. Plan for the party. 

Committees: to copy invita- 
tions; to make plates; to make 
napkins; to greet guests. 

b. Conversation about behavior at 
the party. 

Politeness. 

Good manners. 

Courtesy to guests. 
c. Having party. 


Reading. 


Reading language stories. 
Practicing in order to read 
smoothly when reading to 
visitors. 
Reading signs in post office, in store. 
Reading directions for making 
Christmas articles. 


When Doctors Disagree, a Test is Indicated--- 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for that ever so important first 
‘step in writing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its extra large diam- 
eter of wood and its large, soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle PRACTICE pencil, with its 


slightly smaller diameter of wood and lead, the latter also being a 
trifle harder. 


And still other authorities advocate the ALPHA for the first step 
SIZE followed by the PRACTICE as a step down to the regular sized 


We shall be glad to send you samples of both pencils for trial. 


NEW YORK _ 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


LONDON _ TORONTO 


Reading letters received at post 
office or from postman. 
Teacher may write or print simple 
letters to different children. 
Sometimes the letter may give a 
direction, as: 


Dear Mary, 
You may take care of the milk 
today. 
. (Teacher’s name) 
Reading own name and names of 
other children. 


Handwork. 


Mold a ball of clay. 

Flatten ball and shape it in any 
desired way, each one doing his 
own. 

(Previous conversation about pin 
trays has brought out the fact 
that they are flat and have 
edges which guard against pins 
rolling out.) 

Put tray away to dry over night. 

Paint. 


SUBJECT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Number. 
Counting by 2’s, 
Measuring. 
Playing store. 
Money: dimes, nickels, pennies, 

with value of each. 

Constructing money boxes. 
Vocabulary. 


longer than larger 
shorter than 


smaller 
same as round 


Number judgment. 


Comparing length of chains. 


| 

ACTUAL 
| 
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Balance in decorating tree. 
Value of decorations. 


Estimate size of paper needed for 
work. 


Constructive Equipment for the 
First Steps in Craftsmanship— 


Language. 
Speaking distinctly. 
Making simple stories. 
Composing invitations. 
Correct speech. 


Social Studies. 
A keener appreciation of the store- 
keeper. 
Greater appreciation of the postman 
and his services. 


Rugged 


Versatile 
Appreciation of the service of others. 
Realization of the true meaning of Enough Enough 
Christmas. 
Knowledge of the home life in Bethle- | for a for 
hem as compared with our own. ’ 
Ability to work together for the com- Carpenter s Every 
mon good. 
Respect for the rights of others. Work School 
Reading. Bench 


Need 


THE BRADLEY WORK BENCH. 


ADE of sturdy construction throughout, and as practical as it is attractive. 

Made of clean maple, in natural finish. Size of table top, 1614 x 40 inches. 

Has large, roomy drawer, size 26 inches long by 141% inches deep, with brass 

handle. Firmly put together with bolts to assure its sturdiness and durability. Atthe 

left hand side is a vise which opens to 5% inches, well made with steel bars and hard- 

wood handle. Stands 28 inches high. Table top has convenient adjustable planing 
stops and 5-inch built-in tray, 31 inches long, for holding tools, pencils, etc. 


PRICE, each, 


An increased desire to read. 

An increased desire to learn new words. 

More fluent reading. 

A keener appreciation of reading 
ability. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Teacher. 

“Social Studies in the Public Schools 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan,” pp. 30, 
46, 85. 

“Toy Making in School and Home,”’ 
Polkinghorne, p. 372; p. 76. 

“For the Children’s Hour,”’ Bailey, p. 
230. 

“Number Projects for Beginners,”’ 
McLaughlin and Troxell. Store— 
p. 37; Money purses—p. 48. 

“Study Reader II,’’ Walker and Park- 
man. 

‘“‘Happy Hour Series,’’ The Postman. 

and Co.,’”’ E. V. Lucas. 

“Taxis and Toadstools,”’ Field. 

*‘Here and Now Story Book,’ Mitchell. 

“‘Ancient and Modern Dolls,’’ White. 

“Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store,’’ Reed. 

Bryce and Hardy. 

‘Playmates, Book I,’’ Mollie Weiss. 
A Little Store—p. 59. 

“Pretty Fir Tree,’ Good Reading 
Primer, p. 153. 

“Christmas Story About Gifts,’’ Good 
Reading Primer, p. 147. 


Good Tools are an 
education is to fu its 
promise, its mechanical Inspiration — 


equipment must conform to at ADLEY TR ADE TOOLS 
professional standards. 
Giving a child cheap, imi- The right size for small hands—and of standard 


qu as used by carpenters. The selection has been 
carefully made and is approved by Manual Training 


tation tools for his begin- 


nings in wood work and Teachers as a complete set of tools for every need of the 
x é kindergarten or lower primary grades. The list includes: 
carpentry is as futile as 


SAW —High grade steel, spring tempered, perfectly 
presuming to teach him balanced with “easy grip” handle. Cuts smoothly 


‘ , without buckling. Price, $2.00 
music on @ toy plane. HAMMER—Medium size claw hammer, highest grade 
tool steel head, polished hardwood handle. 


Price, $1.10 
PLANES—Three styles, all with finest tool steel cutters, perfect balance, easy adjustments. 


Plane No. 3, Price, $3.10. Block Plane (small size), $1.50. Midget Plane, $0.30 
SCREW DRIVER—Medium size, hardwood handle, tempered blade. Price, $0.25 
STEEL SQUARE—8’ x 12”, best spring steel with clearly marked graduations. Price, $1.50 
MONKEY WRENCH—Hisgh grade, strongly made, medium size. Price, $1.45 
HAND DRILL—A sturdy, easy-turning drill for all kinds of work. Price, $2.00 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Twisted, 7 to set. Price, $1.25 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Fluted, 8 to set. Price, $1.60 


BASSWOOD 


Best grade selected stock, in a variety of sizes for every purpose. Write for details. 


Teacher Training for the Nursery 
School 
(Continued from page 11) 


regarded as an adequate’ substitute.” 
To complete the course one full year is 
usually required of candidates holding a 
bachelor’s degree, two academic years of 
other candidates. 

Academic courses are pursued accord- 
ing to the needs of the individual student. 
Part of them are taken at the Nursery 
Training School, and others at Simmons 
College, Radcliffe College; Perry Kinder- 
garten-Normal School, Boston Univer- 
sity, Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. They include, unless the student 
has had adequate previous instruction 
in the subject, biology, sociology, psy- 
chology, preschool education, child 
hygiene, dietetics, kindergarten ideals, 
family relationships, nursery school 
theory and practice. By a plan of 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY -_ Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY—Hoover Bros., Agents 
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As a Christmas gift solution — 


Something different, useful, 
bright, — 


You will find the Jiff-ee Lap 
Board, 


A purveyor of delight — 

Give it where your heart goes 
with it, 

And be sure, the whole year 
through, 


Someone’s comfort with a Jiff-ee 
Will bring kindly thoughts of you. 


It is always a delight to give or to 
receive the unusual gift—especially 
when that gift is handsome, prac- 


tical and useful — THE 
JIFF-EE LAP BOARD 


is just such a gift. It is decidedly practical, unequaled in versatility 
of usefulness, and it adds comfort to so many little tasks of daily life 
that it soon becomes indispensable. 


The JIFF-EE is handsome in appearance, light, compact, easy 


to carry about, and small enough to “put away” in the drawer of 
table or desk. 


READING—WRITING—SEWING—SKETCHING 


are so much easier, so much more 
pleasant with a JIFF-EE LAP BOARD 
holding the work in just the right angle 
for convenient reaching and natural 
position. Its form-fitting design pre- 
vents slipping or tipping — you work 
onthe JIFF-EE enjoying rocking-chair 
ease. 


Let THE JIFF-EE LAP BOARD 
help to solve your Christmas problems 
economically and satisfactorily. 


Mailed to any address, with your 
personal greeting card enclosed, on 
receipt of price, 


Three Dollars 


Order from your nearest Bradley Agency 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 
iT FOLDS LIKE THIS Hoover Bros., Agents, Kansas City, Mo. 


affiliation with Boston University School 
of Education most of the work will 
count toward the Boston University 
degree of B.S. in Education or Ed.M. 

Such a course is designed to train 
young women who will be good teachers, 
not alone from a scientific point of view, 
but from an artistic one as_ well. 
Emphasis is placed on developing sym- 
pathetic understanding of the child and 
the ability to direct the child’s own 
activities along desirable lines. Such 
scientific facts as will contribute to 
this ability should be learned along with 
their application. 

The primary aim of the Nursery 
Training School is to do the highest 
quality of work possible with the chil- 
dren and students under its jurisdiction. 
This means that our graduates will be 
capable of maintaining such a standard 
when they receive our certificate. Our 
particular strength lies, not in scientific 
research, but in good teaching. 


Vacationing in Bermuda 
(Continued on page 9) 


that the day is gone until my driver 
reminds me that he wants me to see one 
of the caves and the old home of the poet 
Tom Moore on the way back to 
Hamilton. 


I am so fortunate as to have friends 
in Bermuda, which means that I may 
be invited to have tea on an outdoor 
terrace overlooking the water with a 
view of the countless smaller islands that 
make up the Bermuda’s. From this 
point, I can see the estate that Eugene 
O'Neill selected for his children to grow 
up in. I go to my friend’s home by 
ferry from Hamilton. Bermuda proper 
is divided into parishes, named by the 
English many years ago; Warwick, 
Paget, Pembroke, Devonshire and others. 
Each has its own local government, its 
own church. The ferry boat I board to 
cross from Hamilton to Warwick Parish 
is always weighed down with bicycles. 
My friend’s husband, who is a lawyer, 
cycles to business every day. When 
I attend a meeting of her literary club 
one afternoon, the driveway of the old 
Georgian house where it is held is lined 
with the members’ bicycles. 

Bermuda has reason to take pride in 
its literary background. Tom Moore, 
about the year 1804, was sent to Saint 
George's Island as Registrar of the Ad- 
miralty Court of Bermuda. The young 
Irish poet was twenty-four years old then, 
and his vivacity and charm soon made 
him popular. It wasthere that he wrote 
his most appealing songs, among them 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms.’ Frances Hodgson 
Burnett found a secret garden in Ber- 
muda that inspired her story of the same 
name. . Much of Eugene O’Neill’s writ- 
ing has been done to the music of the 
Bermuda tides. 

I try not to seem too obviously the 
tourist during this vacation. The old 
families of Hamilton and Saint George’s 
seem much like those of our New Eng- 
land and the South. They practice 
plain living and beautiful thinking. 
They go out to do their marketing in the 
late afternoon when most of the visitors 
are taking naps. They cherish Georgian 
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Practice Exercises in Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of ‘‘ Adventures in a Big City” 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B—Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 
TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 


Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grade 3 
are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher's Manual, 25 cents. 
Sample set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College Columbia University New York City 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


- 
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Poster Crayons 


for 


Free Expression Work 


Size, 4 inches_Long by 1 inch Round—Enameled 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a large colored chalk 


crayon for*Free Expression Work has been solved 
by our Red Seal Brand. 


Size of crayons is 4 inches long by 1 inch round. 


Each piece is covered with a thin coating of lacquer, 
preventing the soiling of hands. 


The range of colors comprises the deep-vivid and 


also lighter shades in 25 different colors, also black 
and white. 


Samples sent to teachers upon request, free of 


charge. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


Danvers, Mass. 


Art 

For 

Every 

Day— 
Spring 
Summer 


Autumn 
Winter 


CHILDHOOD ART 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Arranged in seasonal sequence—96 pages of design and in- 


struction for water color, crayon, paper cutting, and poster 
suggestions. 


The most practically helpful book available. 
Lessons complete in every detail, and that allow for any de- 


gree of variation in order to meet the kind of material found in 
every classroom. 


Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


01 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa- || 
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eS the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE; 


HAVE represented the BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers will find 


PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 

very helpful. 


For sale by ali 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
3444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


furnishings and silver that would enrich 
many museums. Their historic records, 
most of which may be consulted in the 
library at Saint George’s, are rich and 
colorful. If one may enter into the 
quiet lives of these English families the 
visit to Bermuda, refreshing beyond 
words in itself, takes on new values in 
understanding and world friendliness. 


Making the Acquaintance of Fairies 


(Continued from page 13) 

Indeed, one of the largest signs on the road 
to Oberon’s castle reads, ‘‘No Agents 
Allowed. By order of the Queen.”’ 

Another group of authors takes all that 
they have ever heard said about fairies, 
and pieces the scraps together as if it were 
first-hand information. But fairies are 
winged folk; the rhythm that will hold 
their flying footsteps long enough for the 
writers to make their acquaintance must 
be like the fluid verse of Yeats or the lyric 
dance of Rose Fyleman’s lines. We feel 
this magical quality of wording in Sara 
Teasdale’s description of a winter’s walk 
in ‘‘The Faery Forest.” 

“Beneath the silken silence 

The crystal branches slept. 
And dreaming through the dew-fall, 
The cold white branches slept.” 


Again, we turn to Rose Fyleman for 
moving rhythm: 


“Every dream that mortals dream, sleep- 

ing or awake, 

Every lovely fragile hope, these the 
fairies take, 

Delicately fashion them and give them 
back again 

In tender limpid melodies that charm 
the hearts of men.”’ 


The person who is probably best 
known in fairyland as interpreter and 
mediator is Mrs. Olcott. She is very 
successful at explaining fairies and mor- 
tals to each other whenever there is a 
misunderstanding. She knows omad- 
hauns and clericauns who wear vests of 
apple green. She has heard, 


tiny horns 
Of enchanted leprechauns 
And the padding feet 
Of many gnomes a-coming.”’ 


Prose writers, since the days when the 
beautiful Elizabethan phrases were used, 
have not generally been included in 
fairy guest lists. There has been a stray 
now and then, like Hans Andersen, who 
has heard the horns of elf land, but of 
modern writers there seem to be only a 
few who know fairies well. Barrie wears 
a white owl’s feather of course. He has 
introduced Peter Pan and Tinker Bell 
to the world, so that any one may know 
them. And the people of earth know 
more about fairy godmothers since ‘‘A 
Kiss for Cinderella’ was written. There 
is a tinkling of crystal and silver, a 
chiming of laughter in his descriptions 
of fairyland, and joy of heart for anyone 
to whom Barrie introduces his fays. 

Rudyard Kipling is acquainted with 
Puck, but the slant of Puck’s cap must 
have been a bit pedagogical the day he 
met Mr. Kipling. He was, no doubt, 
in one of his helpful moods, and therefore 
willing to make lessons interesting. It 
is a good thing that it was Puck, who is 
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half mortal, whom Kipling asked to 
assist him unroll the map of Britain to 
children, for no real fairy would have 
considered the idea fora moment. But by 
aid of Oak, Ash and Thorn, and the green 
lanterns, a very pleasant set of tales 
will introduce the Lubber Fiend in his 
most pleasant mood. 

Every now and then, a new writer 
shows that the fairies have made an 
unexpected acquaintance. A look about 
will bring one in touch with many folk 
who know fairyland. Usually these are 
poets, for our modern, mortal world of 
earth, sea and sky has been captured by 
actuality, and it is only to the world of 
fancy that one may go for holidays. 
Fairies represent all the marvelous, the 
lovely and improbable possibilities of 
existence. They stand for all the magic 
and all the delight of life. If we would 
escape from the humdrum of the inevita- 
ble we must extend our acquaintance to 
include the Land of Make-Believe, see 
fairy banners fly and hear the silver 
drums of the Good Folk. But, next 
best, is it to meet the people who know 
fairies. We find them, one and all, 
waiting at any good book shop or in the 
Children’s Room of the Public Library, 
very democratic and extremely hospita- 
ble. All doubters are especially urged 
to call. 


PEOPLE WHO KNOW 
William Allingham: “The Fairy Shoe- 
maker’ in Poetry Book 
Huber-Bruner-—Curry 
Robert Louis Stevenson: 
Garden of Verses”’ 
William Butler Yeats: 

light”’ 
Walter de la Mare: ‘Verse for Children” 
Rose Fyleman: “Fairies and Chimneys”’ 
“Fairies and Friends” 
Katherine Lee Bates: ‘‘ Fairy Gold” 
Rachel Field: ‘Eliza and the Elves” 
Frances Jenkins Olcott: ‘‘Wonder Tales 
from Fairy Isles” 
James Barrie: ‘‘Peter 
“The Little White Bird” 
Rudyard Kipling: ‘Puck of Pooks Hill” 
“Rewards and Fairies” 


THEM 


“The Child's 


“The Celtic Twi- 


Te Kanawa’s Adventure with 
the Fairies 


(Continued from page 44) 

of the tiger shark, he held them out and 
offered them to the multitude of fairy folk 
who were sitting all around about the place. 
Then, thinking it better the fairies should 
not touch him, he took a stick and fixing 
it into the ground, hung his neck ornament 
and ear-rings upon it. 

As soon as the fairies ended their song, 
they looked with joyous surprise at their 
gifts of the chief's precious jewels. 
With fingers as slender as trailing vines, 
they traced the glowing patterns of the 
jewels in the air. Then they carefully 
grasped the shadows of the carved 
jasper ear-drop and Te Kanawa’s other 
ear-drop which was made of a tooth of 
the tiger shark, and they handed them 
about from one to another until they 
had passed through the whole troop of 
the fairies. Next, they did the same 
with Te Kanawa’s necklace of green 
jasper. They took its shadow and 
passed it among themselves that each 
fairy might see its beauty. ‘Last, carry- 
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ing the shadows of the jewels with great 
pride, the entire party of fairies sud- 
denly disappeared and nothing more 
was ever heard of them. 

The fairies carried off with them the 
shadows of all the jewels of Te Kanawa, 
but they left behind them his green 
jasper neck ornament and his ear-rings, 
so that he had them still, the hearts of 
the fairies being quite contented at 
possessing the shadows alone. They 
had seen, also, that Te Kanawa was an 
honest, well-disposed fellow. However, 
as soon as morning dawned, the chief 
went down the mountain as fast as he 
could, without stopping to hunt at all. 

Fairies are a very numerous people, 
merry, cheerful and always singing, like 
the cricket. Their appearance is that 
of human beings, nearly resembling 
Europeans, their hair being fair and so 
is their skin. They are different from 
the Maories, and do not resemble them 
at all. Te Kanawa had died before any 
European arrived in New Zealand, but 
his descendents told of his adventure. 
It is said that one may discover fairies 
today, because they are still content 
with only the shadow of something 
beautiful. 


Putting the Holiday Spirit 
into Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 18) 


pretzels. Our receipts for the week were 
$3.78. Did we make as much profit that 
week as we should have? (There was 
always some difference for breakage.) 
Our profit for the eight weeks we sold 
pretzels and graham crackers are: 


October 
Novemmper 15... .....45-<. 1.07 
November 22........... 2.08 
1.16 


What was the total profit? 


We pay $1.00 for a box of pretzels. 
We sell the box of pretzels for $1.44. 
What per cent of the cost is the selling 
price? 

We spent $7.33 for gifts, $5.73 for 
groceries and enclosed $4.50 to buy the 
perishable articles. How much did the 
Christmas basket cost us? 

Our expenses for the Christmas basket 
were $17.59. Our pretzel profits were 
$11.59. How much more must we earn 
to pay our bill? If we average $1.20 
profit per week, how long will it take us 
to pay our bill? 


We sent Mrs. L—— money enough to 
provide 
6 pounds chicken...... @, $0.42 pound 
1 pound butter........ @ _ .52 pound 
2 loaves bread......... .12 loaf 
@  .50 dozen 
2 quarts milk.........@ .13 quart 
pint creaam..........@ ___.35 pint 
1 head lettuce......... @ _ head 


How much money was it necessary to 
enclose? 


For the Christmas Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 40) 


At Christmas time last year we made 
our second-grade room very cosy by 


building a fireplace of orange crates 
and covering it with red crepe paper 
marked off to resemble bricks. A fire 
was laid with a red electric light bulb 
under it. On the mantel we had low 
candle holders and red candles and a 
small clock. We had a rag rug which 
was placed before the fire. 

This was constructed about a week 
before Christmas and used every day. 
It made an ideal setting for the story 
hour and also was used by the children a 
great deal in playing house, during self- 
chosen activity periods. 

—LOUISE MODISETTE, Spring Lake, Iowa. 


Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 24) 


skirt, a tight waist and a little poke bon- 
net. This led to many questions: 


Why is the doll so different from our 


dolls? 

Do dolls from different countries look 
alike? 

What kinds of toys did children use to 
have? 


Where are toys made? 

Why do we give toys at Christmas 

time? 

The group had a wonderful time find- 
ing the answers to these and other ques- 
tions. Then they were invited to tell 
the others what they had learned about 
toys. 

The program was arranged like this: 

A history of toys. 

Dolls from many countries. 

Dolls from America. 

Where toys are made. 

Why toys differ in place and time. 

What toys can we make? 

Can we repair our outgrown toys and 

let other children enjoy them? 

Why do we give toys at Christmas 

time? 

A group planned an exhibit which they 
used in their study and later as a part of 
the program. John who had been to 
Mexico brought an odd straw doll, 
which Mexican children love. Betty’s 
aunt had brought her a doll from Germany, 
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A practical guide for teachers, by Margeret A. Trace. 
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THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always in demand. 


AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. 


The Teachers Exchange OF BOSTON | 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
827 TEMPLE BLDG., 14 FRANKLIN STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
We have GOOD PAYING positions for you to select from. 


Registration form sent on request. 
Vv. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
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Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Super- 
vised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Roem 77, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


' Kindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, 7ASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 
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‘ £ gartens and elementary grades. Spring term opens 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


and one from Czechoslovakia and these 
joined the exhibit. Mary had made a 
trip to the far south and had found some 
Indian children playing with a doll 
made from a large tuft of the needles of 
the pine tree. She asked them to make 
one for her and she carefully brought it 
back with her. Some of the children 
had tovs from Japan, Germany, France 
and other countries. This made a very 
fine exhibit. 


The group decided that besides find- 
ing the answers to the questions and 
gathering an exhibit, that they would 
have a toy shop and make some simple 
toys with their scroll saws. They would 
also repair toys, paint them in bright 
colors and add them to their gifts. 


In telling what they had found out 
about toys, John said that playthings 
reflect the fashions and the interests of 
the day in which they were made. 
The Roman boys played at chariot 
racing, but American boys today are 
making airplanes and flying them. Mary 
Ellen said that dolls were different for 
one of the same reasons. They were 
always dressed in the costume of the 
country from which they came, and the 
costume which was being worn at the 
time. She showed dolls from several 
countries. Then she showed the doll 
that belonged to her great-grandmother 
and told why it was dressed in the way 
that it was. Phillip was interested in 
the history of toys and told of the 
jointed wooden dolls and the crocodile 
with movable jaws found in the tombs 
of ancient Europe, the tops and hoops 
with which Roman children played. 
He concluded from his study that chil- 
dren had always played. Annabelle 
had found out that many hundreds of 
years ago when Saint Nicholas came to 
the children at Christmas time, he 
brought them toys for gifts. So, all 
through the ages, children have received 
toys at Christmas time from some per- 
sonage whom they knew through the 
Christmas legends. Annabelle and the 
group decided that kindly deeds, 
expressed in giving toys, or useful gifts 
for the home have established a tradi- 
tion through which we show our love at 
the holiday season. 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY AT SCHOOL 


This party is planned by the children. 
They have made decorations for the 
tree and also a useful gift for mother and 
father. All of these hang on the tree. 
Mothers and fathers are invited to the 
party through a greeting and invitation 
card, made by each child after his or 
her own design. They have made small 
white paper boxes and pasted a picture 
of Santa which they drew and colored on 
the top. They have made candy and 
filled the boxes. The candy, with red 
apples, form the party feast. The 
program is planned in this way. Differ- 
ent children tell about how they planned 
the party. Two or three tell short 
Christmas stories and all the group 
sings Christmas songs. Then the cere- 
mony of giving the gifts is carried out 
by two children dressed as Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus. Each mother and father 
receive a tree decoration, a useful gift, a 
box of candy and an apple. If there is 
room, the children interpret folk dances. 


UMBER EXCHANGE 
MINA 


